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through lack of stimulation. 

Four of every ten NEWS-WEEK subscribers will buy household equip- 
ment this year. You can sell your refrigerator to the 10.8 Y% who definitely 
plan to buy; or your radio to the 11.6% who are in the market; or your 
furniture to the 20.29%, who will make replacements. 

These sales are almost in the bag. NEWS-WEEK is needed to finish the 
job. NEWs-WEEK provides unequalled stimulation in this market of sus- 
tained buying activity. Over 90% of its subscribers are regular page by page 
readers. This explains their responsiveness to NEWS-WEEK advertising. 
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Best-Sellers [formerly $25° to $5] 


Do You Want for 


10. UNDERSTANDING HU- 
MAN NATURE — Alfred 
Adler. Prof. of Psychology, Univ. 
{ Vienna, offers key to our ac- 
tions, thoughts and sins. 
Former price $3.50 
19, 78 re. at ula gg OF HIS- 
G. Wells. This 
er cot ‘all time, now com- 
plete in one volume. New and 
revised. Includes maps, charts, 
illustrations, diagrams, etc. 1,200 
pages. Unabridged. 
Former price $5.00 
23. ASTRONOMY FOR EVERY- 
BODY—Prof. S. Newcomb. 
New edition, com letely revised. 
ormerly $2.50 
24. AMONG THE unre 
Frances and Mason Merrill. 
Frank answer to questions “Nad: 
ism has raised. Intimate experi- 
ences ef young American man 
and woman who tried it. Tells 
truth about motive, mixed com- 
panions, effects on modesty, 
health and emotions. 22 uaenenees 
pootensegee. Formerly sgf 
OF tite 


ATURE 
28. Wor RLD AND OF MAN— 
Edited by H. H. Newmann, Ph.D. 
Biography of Universe. Stars, 
earth, bacteria, plants, reptiles, 
mammals, Man. 562 pages, 136 
illus. Formerly $4.00 
30, #* now TO WRITE LETTERS 
ary O. Crowther. Com- 
plete oan to personal, business 
letter writing. Formerly $2.00 
32.9% YEARS OF SCOTLAND 
YARD—Frederick Porter 
Wensley. Considered the best of 
all police memoirs recently pub- 
lished. By the famed chief "of the 
C. I. D., the Yard’s amazing 

Illustrated. 
Formerly $2.75 
NEIGHBORS—Neltje 
han, fgg 


crime-miil, 


26, BIRD, 


MEMOIRS OF A SOLDIER 
* OF FORTUNE — General 
Rafael De N 25, years in 


search of pee ole . 
Mexico, Cuba, Turke A.* Eeyot 
The true story as 


d’ Artagnan, Formerly $4. 00 








ONLY $1 EACH? 


42. ONCE A GRAND DUKE— 
Duke Alexander of 


pth ay athe “bad boy of the 
Grand Dukes’’ defies the Revolu- 
tion, and escapes to write the 
true story of what really went 
43 ei Illus. permeriy S3. .50 


. hg al pee ag + Pd 


hn Macy erly $5.0 
THE $ Story OF MANK IND 
—Hendrik Willem van 


Famous history of world with 188 
Suassations in — 3 unique 


rly $5.00 
49, "KEEPING MENTALLY FIT 
*—Joseph Jastrow. Psychology 


guide for averane ‘reader. 


SIX 
LAY GLE—Carveth 
Wells, Sheerest excitement, hu- 
mor, in_ astonishing animal and 
native life. Formerly $3.00 
55. THE CONQUEST OF FEAR 
-—Basil King. Has _ helped 
100,000 to conquer fear, of illness, 
loss of income, or abnormality. 
Formerly $2.00 

57.™ a GENERAL GRANT 
Woodward. Finest 

tte, J - Grant, clearest pic- 
ture of Civil War Fae a. 


Formerly $5.0 
61. THE OMNIBUS ¢ OF CRIME 
*—Dorothy L. Sayers.62 thrill- 
ing stories of mystery, crime, 


horror, by world-famous authors. 
1177 pages; — 
erly $3.00 


For 
HENRY THE. VIITH— 
Francis Hackett. Feyvese ff 
of lusty royal, Bluebeard 


six wives. ms 0 
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emergency treatments, etc. 
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You Owe It to Your Dog 


For your dog’s sake, examine this book 

a. Albert Payson Terhune 
““Most earnestly I recommend it to 
all who own dogs. It is written by a man 
who not only is an undis 
but has the rare gift of un -—y~ their 
If you love dogs you 


and nature.’ 


need this book! 


SEX IN CIVILIZATION— 

+ Calverton Ihausen, 
Introduction by Havelock Ellis. 
pod | saimerteies take taboos out of 


Formerly $5.00 
70. ) THE sagt HOME OF MYS- 
* TERY—E. Alexander Powell. 


Amazing aan in myster- 
ious. Nepal. Daring disclosures of 
social customs, shocking “‘reli- 
gious’’ depravity. 
Formerly $4.00 
72.4 LAUGH A DAY KEEPS 
THE DOCTOR AWAY— 
Irvin S. Cobb. Inexhaustible fund 
of funny. stories for longest, 
oe laughs. Formerly $2.50 
14. SCAR WILDE, HIS LIFE 
* AND CONFESSI IONS—Frank 
larris. Genius who died in pov- 
a and shame because of name- 
less vice—hideous then, under- 
stood and pitied now. 
Formerly $3.75 
75. £ Fue PHILOSOPHY OF 
FE—Anderson ten. 


Life's. aan in literature, since 
Conf ——~ Formerly $5.00 
76. £2 A fas AND SECRET OF 
The TS—Rene Fulop 
Miller. Fork Rlotony of powerful 
societ neue the Inquisition 
to t Formerly $5.00 
82, WAY, OF OF THE LANCER— 
Boleslavski and H. Wood- 
ma Polish Lancer’s own true, 
thrilling narrative of adventure, 
horror, rapine and slaughter dur- 
ing the orld War. 


rp: $3.00 

NAPOLEON—Em 
Thrilling rise ant fall of 
lover, warrior. Emperor of all 
Europe. One of the great books of 
modern times. Formerly $3.00 
89. HOW TO _LIVE—Arnold 
Bennett. Eminent author 
charmingly records his rules, im- 
prpartens. pee of success- 





Fal living. merly $5.50 
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This great volume is the most complete 
guide of its kind ever written. 380 pages; 35 
photographs; every fact you need on feeding, 
training, breeding, house-breaking, bathing, 
exercising, 


Every Breed—Every Problem 

At the right are just a few of the hun- 
dreds of important points explained. Dr. 
Leonard describes the characteristics, origins 
and uses of 159 breeds. 


He helps you 
select the dog you want; 


debunks dozens 


of fears, fake remedies and whims. Tells 
how to handle strange animals, how to 
make your dog a well-behaved, trusting 


uted authority, 


BY JOHN LYNN LEONARD o.v.m. 


Former Price*2™ 


93. 
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modern chemistry fe] 

made fascinating 

to non-technical reader. 


Formerly $3.00 
THE DOCTOR 
LOOKS AT LOVE 


AND LIFE—Joseph Collins, 


D. 


ignorance. 


12. ely PAGODA—Lowell 
tity, 
nce. Fo 
118. 7 ca. HUMAN ODY— 
Clendening, 
Stop ie about yourself! 
The truth about weight, 
habits, ‘‘nerves, 


debunked of fads. 
wr: 


129. § BRITISH AND AMERI- 
CAN VERSE—Preface by 
topher 


prehensive anthology of classical 


and 


adened, 240 poets, 
133. “THE ST STORY OF MONEY 
Angell. Com 


plete Sy cearty explains gold 
standard, 


sYour DOG Worth $i toYou? 


F COURSE you wouldn’t part with 
that pup of yours for $1! But here’s 

a case where just $1 may mean his happi- 
ness, health—even his life. If you ever had 
a sick dog at your feet—looking at you 
silently pleading 
with you to help him:—you know that a 
dollar is little enough to keep that from 
happening to your dog. And now, for only 
$1 you can do something about it! 
CARE AND HANDLING OF DOGS, by 
the noted veterinary J. L; Leonard, D.V.M., 
formerly $2.50, is now a Star Dollar Book! 
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“The Care and 
Handlingof Dogs”’ 
is full library size, 
52 x BY inches, 
handsomely bound 
in cloth, beauti- 
fully printed from 
plates of original 
higher-priced edi- 
tion. 
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l SCIENCE OF 
*EATING—AI- 
fred W. McCann. This great book 
by the internationally recognized 
food authority is now in its 70th 
thousand! Tells How to _ Insure 
Stamina, Endurance, Vigor, 
Strength and Health in Infancy, 
Youth and Age. Formerly $3.00 
TH E WORKS OF SCHO- 
° BENHAUER—Edlted 


Dangers and results of sex 
Formerly $3.00 
INDIA: LAND OF THE 


Luxury, squalor—sanc- 
ty, sensuality wisdom. ignor- 
ners $4.00 


diet, 
“heart trouble, 

102 startling 
ormerly $5.00 
BOOK OF 


iél. Jan Gay. The adventures 
of a young American woman who 
turned from the private to the 
public practice of nakedness. 
Amusing, instructive. Over 50 il- 
Chris- | lustrations. Former price $2.00 
com- 166. THE CARE AND HAN- 

NG OF DOGS—J. L. 


TANDARD 


Morley. Popular, 


V.M. How to select. 
mate, train, rear 159 breeds. Care 
of puppies. Diets, baths, exer- 
cise, house-breaking—obedience, 
with children, etc. Complete, 
uick index, 35 photos. Albert 

ayson Terhune says, “Most 
earnestly recommend it.”’ 
Formerly $2.50 
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CONGRESS GOES HOME: The Capitol be- 
comes a spot of comparative quiet for the 
Summer, undisturbed except for tourists 
and a few Congressmen who can’t keep 
away from committee rooms.—(See page 5). 
(International). 

DEMOCRATIC LEADER OF SENATE: Joseph 
Robinson, who finally obtained on Monday 


night what he failed to get on Saturday— 
Adjournment.— (See page 5). (International). 

SENATOR SMITH CHALLENGES: The head 
of the Agriculture Committee, Ellison D. 
Smith (standing), engages Rexford Guy 
Tugwell of the brain trust in a “dirt 
farmer” cross-examination.—(See page 7). 
(ACME), 

TUGWELL ON SENATE GRIDDLE: The 
smiling brain truster answers all questions, 
and his appointment is confirmed by the 
Senate.—(See page 7). (International). 
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NO GUNS OR DANCING 

I beg to call your attention in particular to 
two misstatements in your article (on the 
Minneapolis truck drivers strike, June 2 is- 
sue). 

1. You say: ““Then in the market place ap- 
peared a squad of volunteer policemen, armed 
with riot guns and rifles.” 

Never at any time did any of the special 
police carry any weapon except a regular 
police “billy.” 

2. There was never at any time before, 
during, or after’the three days of rioting, any 
dancing of any sort in any of the streets. 

A. M. Brock 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


“For a week striking truckmen peacefully 
stopped all produce trucks that dared ap- 
proach,” you state. Do you call such opera- 
tions as overturning trucks, threatening oil 
station attendants, seizing newspapers from 
delivery wagons and scattering them over the 
street, preventing citizens in their private 
autos from making purchases from groceries 
and bakeries, and completely tieing up a cit 
of nearly half a million souls, as “peaceful ?” 

Then as to the “volunteer policemen armed 
with riot guns and rifles.” There were two 
groups of these special police officers who 
were to be paid $6 a day (the city council 
has held up their pay, hence the tense used), 
and deputy sheriffs, recruited without pay, 
from civic-minded citizens who were tired of 
the ineffectuality of the police and the tying 
up of all business, both groups being “armed” 
with nothing more dangerous than police 
night sticks or wooden clubs. I know where- 
of I speak as I chanced to be among the mis- 


guided group of civicly minded citizens, and 
know that a half dozen riot guns could have 
stopped any bloodshed without a shot fired. 
It takes no courage for 2,000 men, armed 
with lead pipes and worse and with murder 
in their hearts, to charge a hundred or so 
scattered deputies “armed” with night sticks, 
but facing riot or machine guns is another 
matter. 
TRUMAN C, PENNY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


DOCTORS vs. HEALTH 

I have received the copies with amazing 
regularity—Nerws-WEEK is perfect in every 
way, or nearly so. You won't feel vexed if 
I make a wee little suggestion will you? In 
the department of Science why not use the 
word Health instead of Medicine? Health 
is a much greater subject and has a greater 
reader interest than any of the measures that 
seek to perpetuate it, of which Medicine is 
most certainly one, but not the only one. 
Many, for various reasons, are not interested 
in Medicine—everyone is interested in health. 
I crave your pardon if I have erred in this. 

Dr. Ciara B. Roe 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


NOT ROBINSON 


ae on page 30 News-Week of May 
th— 

The grandfather of Bill Robinson is named 
William S. Benson, not Robinson. I am sur- 
prised 1o find an inaccuracy in your good 


magazine. 
Mrs. Err4 D. WILDER 
Passaic, New Jersey 
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WAR DEBTS: Only Finland Pays on Instalment Day, but a 


With Talk of Tariffs and Payments in Kind 


New Phase Opens 


The sixth day of last week was Black 
Friday for war debts. It was instal- 
ment day. The United States Treas- 
ury presented bills to 13 nations for 
$174,647,439. It received $166,538. 
Finland alone, the only war debtor 
with a clean record, put cash on the 
counter. 

The defaults, which involved the 
greatest financial powers on earth, 
brought home to the world that a new 
phase of the problem was reached. A 
year ago the treasury collected 8 per 
cent of its due. Six months ago it col- 
lected 6 per cent. Friday it collected 
less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. No 
debtor thought of sending its part of 
the $303,196,205 in arrears. War debts 
were frozen—perhaps for good and all. 


Notes: In Washington, 
where officials of the State 
Department were busy re- 
ceiving excuse-bearing Am- 
bassadors, faint signs were 
visible of the new course on 
which international finance 
is embarked. Cash seemed 
far away; talk was of pay- 
ment in kind, of tariff trea- 
ties. 

Among visitors to the 
State Department was An- 
dre de Laboulaye, French 
Ambassador. The Hoover 
moratorium of 1931 ended 
Germany’s reparations to his 
country, he reported, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. France 
could not pay, though she 
did “not contest the validity 
of its debt.” 

Signor Augusto Rosso, 
making his bow for Italy, 
submitted that his country 
“would have been glad to 
reaffirm its good-will by 
another token payment.” 
But unfortunately “a law 
recently enacted” (the John- 
son Act) had lumped coun- 
tries making partial pay- 
ments in the same class 
with defaulters. A token 
payment would have been 
meaningless. 

Ferdinand Veverka, arriv- 
ing for Czechoslovakia, also 
brought regrets that the 
Johnson Act had taken the 
“symbolic and practical 
meaning” from tokens. His 


country could produce no cash, but it 
suggested that it might pay in goods 
and services, “the only existing means 
of payment under the present system 
of international economic intercourse.” 

Other defaultczs followed in line, 
each bearing a “so sorry” note. 

The British note arrived the previous 
week. Until its delivery, Britain had 
not defaulted on an obligation since 
1339, when Edward III ruled in Merry 
England. To finance his raids across 
the Channel into France, the father 
of the Black Prince borrowed from 
Florentine bankers, Bardi and Peruzzi. 
His refusal to pay drove them into 
bankruptcy and threw Florence into a 
financial panic. 


“In Kinp:” No panic resulted from 





Paris Poster Saying, Among Other Things, “The 
American Instalment of June 15 Must not Be Paid” 


the revival of this ancient precedent 
by George V’s ministers. Secretary 
of State Hull merely sent off a tart (for 
him) reply. For the last few years 
transatlantic cables around instalment 
day have burned with mutual recrimi- 
nations. Black Friday was no excep- 
tion. Secretary Hull denied the British 
claim that her war-debt obligations to 
the United States’ were contingent upon 
payment of money lent to other Allies 
by Britain. 

He also took issue with the British 
hint that London had been waiting to 
hear from the United States about an 
adjustment of the debt. Any adjust- 
ment proposals, said the Secretary, 
should come from the debtor. Then 
came a suggestion as to Washington’s 
new policy. 

“No proposal has ever 
been presented to this gov- 
ernment looking toward pay- 
ments in kind to the extent 
that might be found mutual- 
ly practicable and agree- 
able.” 

This was news. Front 
pages the country over 
blazed that the United States 
was willing to accept pay- 
ment in goods and services. 
It would mean, said edito- 
rials, a flood of imports bring- 
ing disaster to American 
markets. Senators made 
speeches. 

Next morning President 
Roosevelt told a press con- 
ference that Secretary Hull’s 
reply had given the wrong 
impression. He made it clear 
that no large payments in 
kind would be considered, 
that no plan for accepting 
goods had even been formu- 
lated. He, and later Secre- 
tary Hull, said that proposals 
of that sort must first come 
from abroad. 

Official Britain remained 
unmoved, but the press un- 
burdened itself. 

“We might send some 
Scotch whiskey in tremen- 
dous bulk,” said The London 
Financial Times sarcastical- 
ly, “but the recipient could 
hardly absorb it and work.” 

The Liberal Star visual- 
ized porters carrying tribute 
up the White House steps. 
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WIDE WORLD 


George Peek, Who Found Our Trade 
Balance Offset With I. O. U.s- 


“Roman tyrants used to sit on thrones 
while their defeated enemies brought 
gold, pearls, goods, and women to the 
feet of their conqueror. This process 
is a little out of date.” 

In spite of its reception, observers 
felt the “payment in kind” idea gave 
the war-debt issue a new lease of life. 
Tariff developments of the week raised 
this hope, for cash to the tune of $11,- 
802,625,978 seemed an idle dream after 
Black Friday. 


Oricin: The war debts owe their ex- 
istence to an event that took place 
twenty years ago next Thursday. June 
28, 1914, the Crown Prince and Prin- 
cess of Austria rode slowly down a nar- 
row street in Serajevo in the royal car. 
Suddenly Gavrilo Princip, a Bosnian 
student, stepped forward with a pistol. 
Two shots spat, and the two gaily 
dressed royal personages slumped for- 
ward. The curtain was up on the 
World War. 

Men marched, fought, and died. The 
world bent its energies to providing en- 
gines of destruction. Cost did not mat- 
ter. In 1917, when the United States 
became a combatant, the treasury be- 
gan financing supplies for th~* allies. 
By Armistice Day, advances had 
reached $7,296,000,000. By Nov. 1, 
1920, the total was $2,170,000,000 
greater. Post-war advances for gen- 
eral relief and other purposes—a part 
went to countries not our war allies— 
amounted to an additional $700,000,- 
000. 

After negotiating various refunding 
agreements, the debtors paid back prin- 
cipal and interest amounting to $2,606,- 
000,000 up to the Hoover moratorium in 
1931, meanwhile negotiating refunding 
agreements. Then the moratorium 
stemmed the flow and interest began 
to accrue. Today, Britain, though she 
has paid more than $2,000,000,000, owes 
more than her total original funded 
debt, so quickly does interest accumu- 
late on arrears. 


TarirF: While Secretary Hull’s re- 
marks about payment in kind still 
rang in Washington ears, President 
Roosevelt signed the Reciprocal Tar- 


INTERNATIONAL 
Ramsay MacDonald and Cordell 
Hull When They Last Talked Shop 


iff Bill. This is another -piece.of discre- 
tionary legislation. It delegates broad 
powers over American commerce to the 
Chief Executive. 

The President receives authority to 
negotiate reciprocal trade agreements 
and to shift.-our tariffs 50 per. cent 
either up or down in the process. 
Changes niade in a tariff agreement 
with one country must be applied to 
similar products of all nations—unless 
the President feels that a nation has 
been discriminating against our prod- 
ucts. 

Apparently with an eye on the war 
debts, Congress provided that the 
President’s new powers should not in- 
clude “authority to cancel or reduce, in 
any manner, any of the indebtedness of 
any foreign country to the United 
States.” 

Calling the bill an act of “broad 
wisdom,” President Roosevelt said that 
the “unprecedented shrinkage of world 
trade has been an important element 
in the present world condition. This 
step should help to reverse the trend 
and thereby to assist recovery.” 

Secretary of State Hull, an ever- 
faithful champion of low-tariff bar- 
riers, believed it meant the beginning 
of “mutually profitable trade” and the 





WAR DEBTS AND DEFAULTS 





Present debt in- 
cluding June 15 
defaults and 
previous arrears. 
$ 4,721,828,123 
4,019,772,457 
2,022 ,844,882 
418,325,983 
226,599,506 

166,966,008 
65,120,534 
61,925,000 
32,583,339 
23,757,934 
18,107,546 
8,560,108 
7,447,541 
6,702,408 
2,084,609 


Tota cacesccssenexc $11,802,625,978 $477,677,106 


Note: [n addition to the present debt of the coun- 
tries in tae foregoing table, Germany, Russia, Nica- 
ragua, and Armenia owe the United States $1,082 ,139,- 
995, making a total debt of $12,884,765,973 for all 
countries, 


Total arrears. 
Including June 
15 defaults 


$261,791,011 
141,308,531 
28,428,605 
18,468,908 
16,356,870 


34,767 
1,312,835 


421,345 
369,034 
147.299 


Lithuania 
Hungary 


WIDE WORLD 


Ambassador de _ Laboulaye, Who 
Shrugged His Shoulders and Said “No” 


“return to permanent prosperity.”’ He 
promised that in altering tariffs, ‘care, 
fairness, and intelligence’ would be 
used “to benefit and not to injure” 
American merchants. 


Peek: Soon after signing the bill, 
Mr. Roosevelt asked George N. Peek, 
his special foreign trade adviser, to 
publish his report on American trade 
since 1896. The report had been in the 
making for some months. 

Mr. Peek found on investigation that 
America’s favorable trade balance over 
the past 38 years has been a snare and 
a delusion. The favorable balance still 
has to be paid. It is still an I1.0.U. 
“The trend in our international trade 
has been cumulatively disadvantageous 
to us” while we have pointed with pride 
to the balance in our favor. 

The United States, according to Mr. 
Peek, had sold $121,000,000,000 of goods 
in the period, and bought $84,000,000,- 
000. But the favorable trade balance 
was reduced to $22,000,000,000 after 
interest, services, money spent by tour- 
ists, and similar items had been cal- 
culated for both sides. 

This sum is still owing us. It is rep- 
resented, Mr. Peek says, by American 
investments abroad—and by the war 
debts. “Our national assets will be 
diminished by the amount of this debt 
which is not paid,” he warned on the 
eve of Dr. Schacht’s announcement of 
a German transfer moratorium (see 
page 10). 

“T have become convinced,” said Mr. 
Peek, ‘‘that a change is necessary in 
our approach to foreign trade activities 
and their relation to our domestic prob- 
lems.” He suggested that we keep ac- 
curate balance sheets for each country 
with which we deal. 

This report the President found of 
“tremendous interest.” He remarked 
to the press conference that it would 
make people think. 

“Think about war debts and pay- 
ments in kind?” asked a newspaper 
man. 

No reply was reported. Experts felt 
that Black Friday conclusively settled 
the question of cash payments. 
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The Seventy-third Congress, which 
hurried through its last minute busi- 
ness after dark Monday, will go down 
in history bearing the palm for obe- 
dience. It gave its President money 
and power almost without stint. In 
its special session last Spring and its 
regular Winter session it passed bills 
of greater aggregate importance than 
any of its predecessors (see table). 

Its last acts were similar to its first. 
Out of the confusion of this week’s 
final spurt, Mr. Roosevelt emerged with 
his great powers made even greater. 
The flood of last-minute legislation in- 
cluded the Labor, Housing, and Defi- 
ciency Bills. 

With nerves frayed and voices grown 
hoarse, legislators had tried to leave 
for home last Saturday. Even Senator 
Huey (Kingfish) Long of Louisiana, 
master-monkeyshiner, seemed eager, 
for a time, to get away. Early last 
week the word passed: 

“Jack Garner has made his reserva- 
tions for Uvalde, Texas, for Saturday 
(June 16) night.” 

The Vice President is rated Washing- 
ton’s shrewdest judge of Congressional 
whims. If his ticket was bought, it 
could be taken for granted that his 
gavel would fall before the train pulled 
out. 

Thursday the Senate began speed- 
ing up. It passed 224 bills. Next day, 
to further expedite matters, the Presi- 
dent and Democratic leaders held a 
quiet meeting, after which Democrats 
conferred with Republican leaders. An 
agreement was reached. The three bills 
considered indispensable by the Presi- 
dent would be pushed through; all else 
would go by the board. 

Weary Congressmen cheered. Per- 
fect harmony seemed assured. Mr. 
Garner was congratulated on getting 
his train reservations. But Joseph T. 
Robinson, Senate floor leader, pulled 
down the corners of his mouth dubious- 
ly. His nutcracker face has grown sharp 
through 30 years of Congressional ex- 
perience. Dryly he observed that “one 
senator alone could prevent us” from 
adjourning Saturday night. 

Then uneasy glances were turned on 
Huey Long. But instead of producing 
monkeyshines, the Kingfish called for 
“speed and more speed.” 

“Sure I’m going to let ’em get away 
-..” he said. “If they’d never met 
we'd been better off.” 

A joint resolution, proposed as a sub- 
stitute for the Wagner Labor Disputes 
Bill, went through both Houses with 
hardly a peep from disappointed lib- 
erals. It authorized the President to 
supervise labor elections and preserve 
labor’s rights under the Recovery Act’s 
collective bargaining clause. But labor 
found its favorite provisions in the 
Wagner Bill had vanished from the 
final measure. The missing items were: 


CONGRESS GOES HOME: after the 


Usual Filibusters and Other Antics, Legislators Quit 
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Washington Heat Was a Prime Factor in Hastening Adjournment 
of Congress. Representative Schulte of Indiana, Ready to Go Home 





INTERNATIONAL 
Senator Wagner Did not Get His Labor Bill, but Accepted 
the President’s Compromise Until the Next Congress Meets 
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In the House, Where Work Was Finished Early, There Was Song. 
Representative Sirovich (Left) Was Master of Ceremonies 
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Specific curbs on company unions; 
guarantees of the legality of closed 
shops; penalties for employers who fail 
to abide by results of a labor election. 
Only the right to strike, passed Satur- 
day as an amendment offered by Sena- 
tor LaFollette, remained as an express 
guarantee. 

The House promptly passed the De- 
ficiency Bill, with revisions. Only ac- 
ceptance of these revisions and the 
Housing Bill, remained on the Senate 
calendar. The Housing Bill had been 
sent to conference. Senator Robert J. 
Bulkley, polished and handsome Ohio 
Democrat, chairman of the conference 
on the bill, was urged to hurry. But 
instead of hurrying, Senator Bulkley, 
bridegroom of less than three months, 
poured sand in the gear box. 

After wasting valuable hours, he 
convened his conference. Then he ad- 
journed it. Then he rushed back to 
the floor to bring up the long-forgotten 
Omnibus Banking Bill. Adjournment 
plans collapsed. An angry attack on 
the bill by Senator Couzens brought 
an angrier reply from Senator Glass. 
It was the signal for all the boys to 
pile in. Huey Long could restrain 
himself no longer. 


The Farm Mortgage Bill had been 
expected back from conference, he said. 
It had not come. He “smelled a rat.” 
Eloquently he contrasted downtrodden 
farmers with perfidious Senate con- 
ferees. He was convinced there was 
“something rotten in Denmark.” 


All the carefully arranged harmony 
was lost. Senator Wheeler jumped 
up to battle for the Railway Labor 
Disputes Bill, sidetracked by the ad- 
journment agreement. Its purpose was 
to bring Recovery Act advantages to 
railroad workers who are without 2 
code. Other orators flocked to join him. 

Abruptly three annoyed blocs, led by 
Senators Bulkley, Long, and Wheeler, 
began a meandering argument, while 
those who had made Saturday train 
reservations watched gloomily. 

Senator Robinson, successful pilot 
of the Democratic Senate machine 


William Green (Left) Talks Steel Workers’ 


1934 LEGISLATION 





Major Measures Passed by 73d Congress, 
Regular Session (Jan. 3-June 18) 
ADMINISTRATION MEASURES: 

Gold Reserve Act, putting nation on ‘‘man- 
aged gold bullion reserve standard.” 

Farm and Home Mortgage Refinancing Acts. 

Reciprocity Tariff Act. 

Securities Exchange Control Act, with 
amendments to 1933 Securities Act. 

Acts authorizing direct loans to industry. 

Sugar Control Act. 

Municipal and Corporate Bankruptcy Acts. 

Revenue Act to raise about $400,000,000 an- 
nually in new taxes. 

Liquor Taxing Act to raise about $500,000,- 
000 annually. 

Act extending temporary bank deposit in- 
surance. 

Vinson Naval Construction Act. 

Communications Control Act. 

Philippine Independence Act. 

Emergency and Temporary Air-mail Acts. 

Labor Disputes Resolution. 

Series of anti-crime acts. 

$1,750,000,000 deficiency appropriation for 


relief. 
Silver Purchase Act, giving President per- 
missive authority to increase silver re- 


serves. 
National Housing Act. 


NON-ADMINISTRATION MEASURES: 


Johnson Act, forbidding U. S. loans to war- 
debt defaulters. 

Compulsory Cotton Control Act. 

Restoration of veterans’ pensions (passed 
over President’s veto). 





through the entire session, gave up 
hope. 

“It is impractical—almost impossi- 
ble—to conduct the public business un- 
der conditions that have arisen here 
tonight,” he said. He moved to ad- 
journ until Monday. 

In the House, Representative Wil- 
liam Sirovich was behind the speaker’s 
marble desk, ready to lead the closing 
celebration. For the occasion he had 
composed a hymn of praise, “The Con- 
gress of the U.S.A. 

A farewell note of congratulation 
from the President had already been 
published. 

“We will postpone the show until 
Monday,” said Mr. Sirovich. 

Crestfallen members went back to 
their hotels. Lights in the Capitol were 
turned out. Trains pulled out with 


empty berths and prospects of slim 
tips for pullman porters. 

Monday, affairs went more smoothly. 
Senator Bulkley gave up his fight for 








the banking measure. The Senate 
passed the revised Deficiency Bill, pro- 
viding more than $2,000,000,000 in re- 
lief funds. The Housing Bill conferees 
agreed on a compromise. The Rail- 
way Labor Disputes Bill went through. 

The Louisiana “Kingfish,” however, 
still had fight in him. When the Farm 
Mortgage Bill came up for passage the 
Senator smelled more rats. Papers per- 
taining to the bill had been mislaid. 
Scattering piles of bills from the clerk’s 
desk, he muttered that among those 
papers would be “the safest place for 
Dillinger to hide.” 

His concern ended when the bill 
passed. 

It was close to midnight when the 
revised Housing Bill came back from 
the printer. Both House and Senate 
had made changes since the measure 
had been introduced. Conferees had 
made further changes. Members 
scanned the printed final bill, the ink 
scarcely dry. The most obedient of 
Congresses had run true to form. 
Changed and rechanged, the bill had 
completed a full circle, back to the 
exact form in which it was originally 
introduced at the President’s behest. 

The legislators passed it and rushed 
for the last trains out of Washington. 


LABOR: Fiery Steel Workers 
Heed Green to Put Off Strike 


After roaring at full blast for ten 
days, the furnace of steel unrest went 
practically cold last week. The sudden 
change in temperature was due largely 
to William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Green appeared before the Pitts- 
burgh convention where steel workers 
assembled to vote on the strike sched- 
uled for last Saturday. The men were 
in an unruly mood. A majority had 
been won away from elderly Michael 
F. Tighe, head of their union, and were 
swayed by younger insurgent leaders. 

Surrounded by shirt-sleeved dele- 
gates, Mr. Green appealed successfully 
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for a ten-day postponement of hos- 
tilities. 

“TJ am speaking to you as a mine 
worker to steel workers . . . There is 
no more domineering, autocratic, dic- 
tatorial, and reprehensible group than 
those who represent the steel corpo- 
rations of this country ... the most 
miserable group of employers in the 
United States . [but you] cannot 
afford to let them choose the battle- 
field nor the hour cn which the battle 
is to be fought.” 

He proposed an impartial board 
much like that set up for the auto- 
mobile industry in March. The board, 
consisting of three men appointed by 
the President would have power to 
mediate, conciliate, and act as a court 
of last resort between labor and bosses. 

Steel workers would have the right 
to bargain collectively, and their rep- 
resentatives would be named at elec- 
tions called by the board, off company 
property. Workers in each plant could 
carry disputes with the management 
to the Federal board if necessary. 

“T insist upon your acting favorably 
on this proposition,” Mr. Green shout- 
ed. There were cheers, followed by a 
faint murmur of dissent. 


TUGWELL: Under-Secretaryship 
Won After Hot Word-Battle 


Rexford Guy Tugwell (see cover), 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
handsome in an immaculate white suit, 
marched into the marble caucus room 
in the Senate Office Building in Wash- 
ington last week. He was five minutes 
early for an appointment with the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture. 

More than 1,000 persons were there 
ahead of him, however, anxious to hear 
whether the Senate would confirm his 
appointment as Under-Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. Among them was Senator 
Ellison D. Smith (see cover), commit- 
tee chairman. The South Carolina cot- 
ton planter and the Brain Truster 
shook hands before the camera. It was 
their last friendly gesture until the 
four-day battle of words culminated in 
the Senate’s endorsement of Mr. Tug- 
well by a vote of 53 to 24. 

‘As committee members sat down, the 
crowd pressed forward. 

“Where was you born?” asked Sen- 
ator Smith, who occupies a plantation 
held in the family since 1747, and pins 
his faith in the real dirt farmer. 

Secretary Tugwell replied he was 
born on a farm in the western New 
York dairy country. This made it diffi- 
cult to point the contrast between dirt 
farmers and college professors, but 
Senator Smith and other old-line Dem- 
ocrats on the committee continued, un- 
discouraged, to hammer away. 

Their purpose was not to block en- 
dorsement. Every one admitted con- 
firmation would come as soon as the 
Senators finished talking. The speeches 
were to inform voters that not all Dem- 
ocratic Senators love the New Deal. 

Already chafing under the yoke of 
party loyalty, they refused to be silent 
on the administration’s latest maneu- 
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One Impression of the Tugwell Hearing, That Great Battle of Dirt Farmers 


ver. They would confirm the appoint- 
ment, but not so docilely as to indicate 
that their action was an endorsement 
of Red principles popularly attributed 
to Mr. Tugwell. 

It was a lily-white set of principles 
that Mr. Tugwell enunciated to the 
committee. The National Recovery Ad- 
ministration and the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration have already 
gone far enough to the Left to suit him, 
he said. 

“I’m a conservative,” he concluded, 
“in the sense that I’d really like to con- 
serve those things in American life 
which I grew up to respect and love.” 

The long Senatorial speeches and ar- 
guments delighted the audience. From 
time to time bursts of applause re- 
warded some particularly rotund bit 
of oratory. 

“Hurrah for Byrd,” shouted a group 
when the Virginia Senator and ex- 
Governor launched into a_ vitriolic 





RECORD OF CONGRESS 





Chief Bills Passed in Last Seven Days 
73d Congress 


Silver Purchase Bill. 
Wheeler-Howard Indian Rights Bill, 
Deficiency Appropriation Bill. 
Direct-Loans-to-Industry Bill, 
Deposit Insurance Bill. 
Railroad Pension Bill. 
National Housing Bill. 
Prison Industries Bill. 
Labor Disputes Bill. 
Credit Union Bill. 
Railway Labor Bill. 
Time in Debate: 
Senate: 61 hours, 45 minutes, 
House: 55 hours, 15 minutes. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended June 14) 

Receipts: $77,051,827.12 
Expenditures: $125,721,692.75 

Balance in Treasury: $1,912,673,617.92 
Deficit, fiscal year: $3,750,374,568.17 
Public. debt: $26,147,689,148.73 


attack on proposed amendments to the 
AAA, These, he said, would make the 
Secretary of Agriculture the “Hitler of 
American farmers.” 

Senator Smith was applauded when, 
on being accused of attacking the ad- 
ministration, he bawled a challenge “tc 
any man to cast aspersions on my De- 
mocracy.” 

“By the eternal God,” he continued 
hotly, “I won’t stand for these dirty in- 
sinuations. The thing I want to scotch 
right now is this principle that you 
dare not express yourself unless you 
are in accord with the views of some- 
body higher up. 

“Before the end of this administra- 
tion, Franklin D. Roosevelt will find out 
that I’m the best friend he has in Wash- 
ington.” 

“It was a good stump speech,” said 
Senator Norris in the Senate two days 
after the committee approved the ap- 
pointment by a vote of 16 to 2. 

The liberal Nebraska Senator had 
supported Mr. Tugwell throughout the 
hearing. Before the Senate voted, he 
reported on the hearing and speeches. 

“It brought the patriotic fervor of 
the room up to at least 200 per cent. 
But it didn’t have anything to do with 
Dr. Tugwell’s qualifications to be Un- 
der-Secretary.” 

Senator Smith, too, reported the hear- 
ing to the Senate. He was “more than 
ever convinced of his unfitness,” he 
said, despite the fact that Mr. Tugwell 
was “splendidly equipped and mani- 
cured.” 

“But put him out in the cotton field 
and he would starve to death,” he con- 
tinued, his voice gaining force as he 
warmed to his subject. 

“Before the God that made me,” he 
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said, raising his eyes not quite to 
heaven, but as high as the press gal- 
lery, “I’d do anything for him that did 
not involve my duty to the farmers.” 


ROOSEVELTS: Family Caravan 
Roves North-East-South-W est 


Members of the President’s family 
bobbed up all over the country last 
week, flitting in and out of headlines 
with such frequency that the family 
head was temporarily shoved into the 
background. 


® Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Dall, the Presi- 
dent’s 28-year-old daughter, provided 
the ace story of the Roosevelt news- 
week when. Midwest reporters discov- 
ered her on a Nevada-bound train with 
her two children. Papers front-paged 
the news that she was following the 
trail of her 23-year-old brother, Elliott, 
who started through the Nevada di- 
vorce mill a year ago, almost to the 
day. 

Since early Fall, 1932, Roosevelt in- 
timates have known that ties holding 
together the President’s tall, blond 
daughter and her New York broker- 
husband, Curtis Bean Dall, were of 
the flimsiest. After inauguration Mrs. 
Dall and her two children moved to 
the White House. Mr. Dall paid only 
one visit. But the expected Dall divorce 
was indefinitely postponed when Elliott 
Roosevelt jumped the gun, getting a 
divorce in July and re-marrying five 
days later. 

“One White House divorce is enough,” 
the First Lady was quoted as saying. 

On her Reno train last week Mrs. 
Dall at first refused to see reporters, 
then relented and confirmed the re- 
port that she planned to end her eight 
years of married life. She had no 
lawyer, she said. Simultaneously, in 
Reno, Samuel Platt, attorney who man- 
aged Elliott’s suit, announced he had 


been engaged by the President’s 
daughter. 
Mrs. Dall was exasperated by the 


persistent newspaper men. “There is 
very little reason,” she told reporters 
in Omaha, “why the private life of 
any one should be exposed to the glare 
of publicity.” 


® Son Elliott, visiting with his second 
wife in Texas, got his share of head- 
lines. It was announced in New York 
that he had been made vice president 
of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce of America, which represents 
90 per cent of the aviation industry. 
The former aviation editor of the 
Hearst papers will work full time on 
his new job at a “modest salary.” The 
chamber denied he would be asked to 
participate in its fight against the 
President’s embargo on airplane ship- 
ments to warring countries. 


© In Massachusetts the President’s 
eldest son, James, made big news by 
doing nothing. After having kept his 
finger in the State political pie for 
more than a year, he last week re- 
frained from dabbling in Massachu- 
setts’s pre-primary Democratic con- 
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vention. “I can’t get into this contest,” 
he explained, “because . . . many ob- 
servers immediately would insist that 
I would be reflecting my father’s 
views.” 


® In Bethlehem, Pa., Mrs. Sara Delano 
Roosevelt, 79-year-old mother of the 
President received an honorary Litt. 
D. degree from Moravian Seminary. 
Six days later she was off to Europe 
aboard the Europa. 


® While the President’sewife was dash- 
ing about North Carolina making 
speeches, a bed and mattress maker 
announced that the First Lady would 
broadcast on their program beginning 
next month. Indications were that she 
would follow her usual practice of 
donating her $3,000 weekly broadcast 
fee to charity. 


® Highlight of the President’s own 
week was announcement of tentative 
plans for the next two months. The 
schedule: A trip to New Haven, Conn., 
Wednesday to receive an honorary 
degree from Yale University; a holiday 
at New London Friday to see Franklin 
Jr. row with the Harvard freshmen 
against Yale; a radio speech to the 
voters from Washington this week- 
end; departure from Annapolis next 
Tuesday aboard the -rack new cruiser 
Houston; stops at Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Panama, and Hawaii; 
return to Seattle about Aug. 1; a 
cross-country trip from Seattle to the 
Capital. 


© To Alvin F. Fix of Philadelphia, 
charged with allowing his staff to 
solicit Democratic campaign contri- 
butions, the President sent a curt 
letter: “I hereby request you to submit 
immediately your resignation as Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue for the 
First District of Pennsylvania.” It 
was another move in the. President‘s 
fight to divorce politics from govern- 
ment agencies. Mr. Fix resigned. 


CRIME: Unfinished Mystery of 
The “Exalted” Miss Tufverson 


A bogus Yugoslav captain, Ivan Po- 
derjay or Ivan Poderzaj. A French 
woman, Suzanne or Marguerite Fer- 
rand. A successful American lawyer, 
Agnes Colonia Tufverson. Police of 
New York, Vienna, and Scotland Yard. 
Such were leading characters in a mys- 
tery drama revealed in New York last 
week. 

Prelude. An English boat train a 
year ago. There dashing Captain Po- 
derjay first met Miss Tufverson, a tall, 
blond woman of Norwegian descent. 

Act I. New York, December, 1933. 
Again the two met—and this time mar- 
ried, though he already had a wife 
abroad. In a second scene, Miss Tuf- 
verson burblingly announced her de- 
parture for an extended Continental 
honeymoon. Merrily she left for the 
boat—and disappeared. 

Act. II. New York, two days later. 
Poderjay surprisingly returned to the 
Tufverson apartment. Taking away 
quantities of luggage, he drove on 4 
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truck with it to the steamer Olympic. 
The second scene found him locked in 
a cabin and guarding the baggage. 
The act ended in Southampton, where 
he too vanished. 

Act III. Vienna. There Poderjay 
was arrested last week. Since Mar. 15 
he had been living in a luxurious apart- 
ment with Mlle. Ferrand, his French 
wife. Her money furnished it, said 
Mile. Ferrand; a gift from Miss Tuf- 
verson, said the captain. Both knew 
the missing American wife—an “ex- 
alted” woman, according to Mlle. Fer- 
rand; a woman he married to “reha- 
bilitate,” according to Poderjay. Neither 
knew where she now was. 

From then on the scenes shifted ka- 
leidoscopically. The captain languished 
in a Vienna jail. In London were tales 
of defrauded victims, deserted fiancees, 
and a British captain, lover of Mlle. 
Ferrand and strangely missing since 
her marriage to Poderjay in March, 
1933. In New York and in Brighton, 
England, a drowned body and a dis- 
membered corpse turned up. Neither 
was Miss Tufverson. 

Then, back in Vienna her clothes 
were found—in the Poderjay apart- 
ment. Police arrested Mile. Ferrand. 
They still sought the American. 


PRIMARIES: 
Rejected in Alabama Run-off 


Scottsboro Judge 


In 1931 nine Negroes were charged 
with attacking two white women ho- 
boes on a train in mountainous regions 
of Alabama. Racial feeling ran high. 
A death sentence was followed by a 
Supreme Court order for retrial. Judge 
James E. Horton found himself pre- 
siding in the famous Scottsboro case. 

“Whatever I say, whatever I do, re- 
member it is for justice and right and 
that they may prevail,” he said in his 
charge to the jury. 

After they brought in a verdict of 
guilty, he set it aside because of lack 
of sufficient evidence. This action won 
praise throughout the United. States, 
but Alabamians in his district were not 
so pleased. 

This year he was ready to retire, but 
the bar association in his town, Athens, 
urged him to run again for judicial 
office. The press of the State supported 
him. One rival candidate withdrew, ex- 
plaining that to campaign would be to 
capitalize on the Scottsboro case, which 
he was unwilling to do. 

Last week, in the Democratic run-off 
primaries, Alabamians chose A. A. 
Griffith, Cullman lawyer, over Judge 
Horton in the Eighth Judicial District. 

The same voting brought former Gov. 
Bibb Graves the Democratic nomination 
for Governor, equivalent to election. His 
last term began in 1926 and ended in 
heavy debt after expenditures of $180,- 
000,000 in four years. Colonel Graves 
called it the “greatest public-welfare 
program any Commonwealth ever had,” 
and promises to repeat when he begins 
a new term after four year’s absence. 
Affiliated with the Ku Klux Klan, he 
denied Klan support in his campaign. 
Colonel Graves’s victory was conced- 
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Judge Horton, Defeated in Primaries 
After Presiding in Scottsboro Case 





UNDERWOOD 
Bibb Graves, Named for Governor in 
Alabama, Promises big Spending 
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Sherman Minton, Democrat Who 
Opposes Senator Robinson of Indiana 


ed, election night, before Coosa County 
had been heard from. There is-only one 
telephone line into Coosa County, and 
it went out of commission early in the 
evening. 

INDIANA: At the party convention fol- 
lowing the State Democratic primaries, 
Gov. Paul V. McNutt had his way. He 
won the Democratic Senatorial nomina- 
tion for his handsome candidate, Sher- 
man Minton. , 

The fight was a bitter one. Econo- 
mies effected under the Governor’s dic- 
tatorial powers had pinched loyal Dem- 
ocrats. The activities of John Dillinger 
since the Governor paroled him a year 
ago provided ammunition for hostile 
sharpshooters. Seven opposition can- 
didates were in the field, supported by 
blocs of delegates chosen at the elec- 
tion last month. 


ALL IN_A WEEK: Congressman 
Who Heads a Minority of One 


Representative Claude A. Fuller 
(Dem., Ark.) twitted Representative 
Charles V. Truax (Dem., Ohio) for al- 
ways being on the minority side of a 
question. If he is for a measure, re- 
marked Mr. Fuller, it will receive only 
one or two votes. If he opposes it, his 
vote will be equally solitary. 

Mr. Truax, jumping up and down 
and swinging his arms, insisted that 
Mr. Fuller’s remarks be recorded. “I 
brand that statement as a plain and 
deliberate falsehood,” he shouted fero- 
ciously. 

“The chair thinks that is a matter of 
judgment ... The record will show 
whether it is true or not,” said Speaker 
Rainey. 

A vote was then taken on an in- 
surance measure for the District of 
Columbia. The vote—144 to 1. The 
opposing vote was Mr. Truax’s. 


DeFIiniTion: The Gray Ladies, Phila- 
delphia Red Cross organization, asked 
Mayor J. Hampton Moore the differ- 
ence between a ball and a dance. 

“A ball,” expounded the Mayor, “is 
supposed to be higher grade, but a 
dance is more enjoyable.” 


EpirapH: Bonnie Parker, cigar-smok- 
ing, gun-toting companion of Clyde 
Barrow, who was killed with the gang- 
ster last month, will have an inscrip- 
tion on her gravestone. The following 
epitaph was ordered by Mrs. Emma 
Parker, Bonnie’s mother: 

“As the flowers are all made sweeter 
by the sunshine and the dew, so this 
old world is made brighter by the lives 
of folks like you.” 


Bookmarks: The Omaha Public Li- 
brary has a collection of objects used 
as bookmarks which were returned 
with books. It includes surgeon’s 
pliers, powder puffs, playing cards, 
burned matches, pocket combs, hair- 
pins, button-hooks, pencils, and post- 
cards. The latest trophy is a slice of 
bacon. These items—excepting the 
bacon—will be kept for permanent ex- 
hibition. 
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GERMAN Y: Six-Month Debt Moratorium, Result 


Of Reparations, Depression, Adverse Trade Balance 


Germany once again has set the 
world on its financial ear. Last week 
in a long memorandum, followed by a 
still longer government note, Dr. Hor- 
ace Greeley Hjalmar Schacht, Reichs- 
bank president, announced the bad 
news. Germany must declare a six- 
month transfer moratorium on her 
medium and long-term debts, including 
the “sacred” obligations—the Dawes 
and Young Plan loans. 

Gloomily Dr. Schacht admitted that 
Germany has not been able to maintain 
her favorable balance of trade. Since 
1929 and the shrinkage of world trade, 
Germany has been slipping. Enormous 
withdrawals of foreign credit since 1931 
have made matters worse. The trouble, 
he thought, was of political origin. His 
country’s foreign indebtedness “is en- 
tirely the result of reparation payments 
which Germany was forced to make. 
The German transfer problem of today 
is, from an economic standpoint, noth- 
ing more than the reparation problem 
of yesterday.” 

His wail was greeted with hoots of 
scorn in Paris. ‘This bankruptcy has 
a fraudulent character,” snapped Le 
Temps. “When the President of the 
Reichsbank has the audacity to say 
that Germany is in debt because of 
reparations ... he deliberately falsifies 
reality.” 

In London, Dr. Schacht’s defense 
moved The Times to anecdote. His 
course reminded the august paper of 
“the murderer who having slain both 
his parents pleaded for mercy on the 
ground that he was an orphan.” 


THE PROBLEM: Dr. Schacht, who was 
a financial wizard while still in his 20s, 
entered the international field in 1923. 
The world was then nervously watch- 
ing the mark soar to astronomical fig- 
ures. One gloomy November day Dr. 
Schacht appeared, took charge of the 
situation, and achieved some measure 
of stabilization in less than a week. 
The next year came the Dawes Plan 
loan, designed to steady Germany’s 
currency and budget and help repa- 
ration payments. 

Issued in the currencies of the United 
States and European nations, the $190,- 
000,000 loan found many subscribers. 
The dollar share—$110,000,000—was 
attractively offered to America irves- 
tors at 92, to yield 7.7 per cent to ma- 
turity in 1949. Sinking fund payments 
have sliced the dollar amount to slight- 
ly more than $60,000,000. 

Still Germany found reparations pay- 
ments too difficult. Following the 1929 
Young Plan, came a Young loan, two- 
thirds of which went to pay uncondi- 
tional annuities owed creditor powers 
by Germany. ees “ 

Again, the bonds were offered in the 
currencies of various countries, the dol- 
Jar part going at 90 and providing a 


yield of 6.2 per cent to maturity in 
1965. Nearly a third of the .$300,000,- 
000 issue was sold in America, of which 
approximately $90,000,000 now is out- 
standing. 


COMPLICATIONS: The curse of repara- 
tions remained, aggravated by world 
depression. In 1931 the Credit-Anstalt, 
Austria’s oldest bank, nearly failed. An 
abrupt flight of capital from Central 
Europe created another financial crisis. 
President von Hindenburg cabled an 
appeal to President Hoover, who an- 
nounced the Hoover Moratorium, free- 
ing Germany for a year from her rep- 
arations bill. About twelve months 
later came the Lausanne Agreement, 
which practically wiped out reparations 
payments. 

Also came Hitlerism and the theory 
of Nordic supremacy which antagonized 
Jews, Catholics, and other races and 
religions. Boycott movements against 





28 Mg ; ACME 
Horace Greeley Hjalmar Schacht: 
German Money no Longer Goes West 


German goods resulted throughout the 
world, and Germany staggered into 
1934 with exports shrinking and gold 
reserves diminished. 

Her present trouble centers entirely 
on the problem of transfer. A nation 
which is a debtor to other countries has 
to obtain their currencies to fulfill its 
obligations. To get these currencies it 
must have gold or else sell more goods 
and services to other countries than it 
buys from them—thus getting a favor- 
able balance of trade which can be con- 
verted into foreign currencies. 


ScHACHT ORDER: Dr. Schacht main- 
tains that the Hitler regime simply can- 
not get*the foreign exchange necessary 
to continue interest payments on debts. 
His new decree, beginning July 1, wipes 
out for six months payments on prac- 
tically all German medium and long- 
term debts in foreigners’ hands. It in- 
cludes the Dawes and Young Plan 
loans, direct obligations of the German 
Government which have been exempted 
from previous partial transfer morato- 
riums. 

“Never before has a State made such 
sacrifices in order to fulfill its foreign 
obligations,” he said. “It is dishonor- 
able to speak of German repudiation.” 
The mark, he insisted, would be kept 
stable although its gold and foreign ex- 
change backing has been reduced to 
“an almost humorous percentage .. 

The German Government broke all 
speed records in getting out trade fig- 
ures to justify Dr. Schacht’s gloom. 
Through May of this year for a five- 
month period, Germany showed a 
foreign trade deficit—unfavorable bal- 
ance—of 178,000,000 marks, against a 
favorable balance of 263,000,000 marks 
for a similar period last year. The gold 
and foreign exchange reserves of the 
country’s currency are less than 3 per 
cent. 


REACTIONS: The moratorium throws 
a monkey wrench into the international 
financial machine, already half broken 
down. Great Britain, through her 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, immedi- 
ately threatened retaliatory measures. 
She buys more from Germany than she 
sells to her and can seize German 
credits to meet bondholders’ claims. 
Indignant France, in a similar trade 
position, has decided to follow Britain’s 
lead if necessary. 

The United States, in a _ reverse 
trade position, added another protest 
to two previous ones declaring that 
all creditors should be treated equally. 


ITALY: Hitler and Mussolini 
Meet on “Field of Fascism” 


Two big German monoplanes and 
three Italian pursuit ships slipped 
down through the sunshine to Lido 
Civil Airport, near Venice, one -morn- 
ing last week. Bouncing over the 
grassy field toward a hangar gay with 
German and Italian flags, they halted 
before a hollow square of Fascisti. 
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The Black Shirts stood stiffly at at- 
tention. 

The door of the first plane opened 
and out stepped Adolf Hitler, Chan- 
cellor of Germany, a slim figure clad 
in blue-serge business suit and khaki 
trench coat. Diplomatically subdued 
and respectful, he held his hat in his 
hand. The former Austrian house 
painter had flown from Munich to 
plan the future of Europe with Benito 
Mussolini, a blacksmith’s son. 

Italy’s dictator, shorter and stockier 
than Herr Hitler, wore the black boots, 
black shirt, gray-green tunic and red- 
tasseled hat of a corporal of honor in 
the Fascist militia. He clicked his 
heels together and flung up his right 
arm in the Fascist salute, which 
Chancellor Hitler returned. 

Then the two men shook hands. 
After a military band had played their 
respective national anthems, they 
boarded a launch and set out across 
the blue waves toward Venice. 


PRECAUTIONS: Police had jailed scores 
of radical suspects and assigned 80 
detectives to guard the Nazi leader. 


Police boats surrounded the official ve sft. 4 EUROPEAN 
craft. Speeding past thirteen Italian Mussolini: When He Said: “Hitler and I,” an 


destroyers whose crews lined the Italian in the Crowd Shouted: “I and Hitler 


decks, the flotilla swept into the 
Grand Canal. Amid cries of “Viva!” 
and “Heil!” from passing gondolas, 
the launch pulled up at the gray-stone 
Grand Hotel. 

In the royal suite, last occupied by 
the former Barbara Hutton and her 
Georgian Prince Mdivani, Chancellor 
Hitler and his aides established them- 
selves. Premier Mussolini dashed away 
to his Villa Pisani, a white marble 
mansion in the village of Stra, 15 miles 
from Venice. 

At this handsome retreat, once 
owned by Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
two dictators had lunch and after- 
ward got down to business at a three- 
hour conference. That night they ap- 
peared together on the balcony of the 
orange-tinted Palace of the Doges, 
heard a concert, and watched a twin- 
kling gondola parade. Another lengthy Grand Hotel at Venice: Hitler Occupied the Royal Suite (Second 
huddle followed next day after a lunch- Floor at Right), Last Used by Prince and Barbara Hutton Mdivani 
eon at the Venice Golf Club. Then 
they reviewed 20,000 heavily armed 
Fascisti in St. Mark’s Square, which 
had been hung with rich tapestries 
and ancient damask of red and gold. 
Saturday Herr Hitler returned to 
Munich. His host promised to come 
up and see him... in Berlin. 








ReEsuLTS: Throughout the visit, Il 
Duce (the leader) took pains to im- 
press Der Fuehrer (the leader) with 
proof of Fascist power. Warships, 
troops equipped with machine guns and 
gas equipment, acclaiming crowds all 
seemed designed to overawe the visitor. 
Italians cheered perfunctorily, official 
posters having invited them to cheer 
Mussolini. 

“I want all Italians and all those 
outside of Italy,” shouted Il Duce after 
the military review in the square, “to 
know that Hitler and I—” 

“I and Hitler!” someone shouted. 

“We have not met to remake the INTERNATIONAL 
political map of Europe,” continued Hitler: In Italy He Arrived With His Hat in 
the dictator. “We met to attempt to His Hand Diplomatically Subdued and Respectful 
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EERE 

dispel the clouds on the horizgn* be- 
cause .. a terrible alternative is 


hanging over Europe. Either Europe 
must achieve a minimum of political 
understanding, of economic collabora- 
tion and of social comprehension, or its 
doom is sealed.’”’ His spirit, he added, 
had been in “intimate communion” 
with that of Herr Hitler. 

Super-cautious communiques failed 
to explain the “political understand- 
ing” reached. But Count Galeazzo 
Ciano, Il Duce’s son-in-law and spokes- 
man, disclosed that the two dictators 
agreed Austria should remain inde- 
pendent and that Germany should 
reenter the League of Nations only if 
promised equality of armaments. Ger- 
many, it was said, will be invited to 
join the economic accord by which 
Italy, Austria, and Hungary seek to 
solve their mutual trade problems. 

The reference to the League hinted 
that Germany, which stalked out of 
Geneva last October, might be seek- 
ing a graceful way back. Significantly, 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, Chancellor 
Hitler’s personal envoy for disarma- 
ment, dropped into Paris for a long 
tall: with Jean-Louis Barthou, French 
Foreign Minister, the very day the 
Nazi leader left Venice. 

The French, distrusting both dic- 
tators, believed Chancellor Hitler— 
who, in diplomatic parlance, flew to 
Italy virtually empty handed—had 
succeeded in soft-soaping [Il Duce. 
They were shocked at one report that 
the Italian had agreed to make no 
objection if Austrian Nazis, who take 
orders from Germany, elect a Chan- 
cellor to succeed Engelbert Dollfuss. 

This report did not jibe with the 
sudden cancellation in Munich of a 
mass meeting to advocate Nazi dom- 
ination of Austria. The fate of the 
tiny nation remained dubious. All 
that Austria could do, while more 
powerful nations considered how to 
dispose of her, was to wait. 


TURKEY: Kemal Entertains His 
Admirer, the Shah of Persia 


At Ankara, his modern capital of 
white stucco and blue tile, Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha this week received his 
greatest imitator, Riza Pahlevi, Shah 
of Persia. The two men have done 
more than any others to change the 
unchanging East. 

A curious analogy marks the lives 
of the dictators, both of whom rose 
through brilliant army careers from 
nothingness to supreme power. The 
Turk is blond and blue-eyed, the Per- 
sian very dark, yet the same stern- 
ness lurks in both their faces. Both 
have slightly blood-shot eyes. 

It was the Shah’s first visit beyond 
his own frontiers. To smooth the 
way for his cars, which include an 
old Rolls-Royce and a white and gold 
Pierce Arrow, roads, long suitable only 
for pack horses, were improved on 
both sides of the border. 

The principal friction between the 
Shah and his Turkish hero has been 
ereated by the Kurds, fierce nomadic 
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tribesmen who frequently sought ref- 
uge in Persia when Turkish troops 
pursued them. 

Persian trade could be improved by 
Kemal’s good-will. At present most 
of her exports pass through Russia. 
A commercial treaty would facilitate 
shipments across Turkey to Trebizond, 
on the Black Sea. 

A Turkish musical play, especially 
written for the Shah’s visit, was per- 
formed in his honor. Kemal was also 
prepared to entertain his guest at one 
of his all-night poker sessions. The 
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The Shah of Persia, off to Play 
Poker With Kemal in Turkey 


Shah learned the game from Joseph 
S. Kornfeld, former American Minister 
to Persia. 
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CHINA: Lost Japanese Official 
Found Contemplating Suicide 


Past junks with square, white sails, 
three Japanese warships steamed to- 
ward Nanking up the mighty Yangtse 
River last week. One by one they 
dropped anchor opposite the city and 
waited ominously. They were there 
because Eimei Kuramoto, secretary of 
the Consulate, had vanished. His dis- 
appearance had created one of those 
grave international incidents from 
which wars burst. 

Nervous Chinese police and soldiers 
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tramped from house to house. They 
searched everywhere and questioned 
everyone. No one had seen Mr. Kura- 
moto since June 8, when the Japanese 
Minister to China left for the Nanking 
railway station and Shanghai. There 
had been no room for the secretary of 
the Consulate in official automobiles. 

Yakichiro Suma, Japanese Consul 
General, told Premier Wang Ching-wei 
he believed the missing man had been 
murdered. “The Japanese Government 
holds the Chinese Government respon- 
sible for Kuramoto’s disappearance,” 
he cried angrily, ‘and for all the con- 
sequences arising from it.” 

The Nanking garrison, fearing an in- 
flux of Japanese blue jackets, offered a 
reward for his return. Coolies reported 
they had given eggs to a hungry 
stranger on the Purplé Mountain. Po- 
lice found the stranger near the Ming 
Tombs and immediately identified the 
unshaven, weak, and haggard individ- 
ual as the Japanese official. Back at 
headquarters they quizzed him for 
hours. Then they called in foreign re- 
porters. 

Mr. Kuramoto explained that he had 
been asked to carry the Minister’s bags. 
On top of this insult came a rebuke 
from one of his superiors. Then he 
found no provision was made for him 
to ride to the station. In a frenzy of 
shame he called a ricksha and rushed 
off to the East Gate in the crenellated 
city wall. He hoped to starve to death 
or die as a meal for wolves. “The 
wolves came,” he said sadly, “but did 
not eat me.” 

Japan formally thanked China for 
finding him. 

One reason for the Japanese Hamlet’s 
melancholy was his slow progress in 
the consular service. At 43, after ob- 
scure jobs in China and Seattle, he 
is still only a minor official. It seemed 
probable that his opera-bouffe ‘“‘sui- 
cide” would hold up his promotion in- 
definitely. 


CUBA: Shots Ring out Again 
In Bloody Political Fracas 


Last Sunday members and partisans 
of the ABC society massed before 
Maceo Park in Havana for a gay 
demonstration. They had determined 
to show the strength of their organiza- 
tion to provisional President Carlos 
Mendieta, whom they support. More 
than 50,000 had turned out, men in 
white suits, women in white blouses 
and green skirts. 

They laughed and chattered with 
Latin ebullience, waiting for orders to 
parade. Suddenly a red Pontiac sedan 
carrying four men shot around the 
corner. From it burst machine gun 
and rifle fire. Dead and wounded 
dropped to the hot pavements. 

Undaunted, the others formed ranks 
and marched along the broad Malecon 
which overlooks the sea. As _ they 
swung into the tree-shaded Prado, 
snipers raked them again. Twenty- 
five paraders with pistols in their 
hands gathered about their green and 
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white banners, dropped to their knees, 
and fired at the enemy. 

The day’s fatalities totaled twelve, 
including three women. More than 50 
were wounded. The red sedan, which 
had New York license plates, was later 
captured and burned, and three of its 
occupants were shot to death. 

The shootings climax a long struggle 
between the ABC society and radical 
“sutenticos” (authentic ones), some of 
whom are former members who oppose 
its Fascist tendencies. Most “autenti- 
cos” are Negroes. 

ABC, a mere designation, has no sig- 
nificance as a title. But the society is 
credited with the principal part in the 
overthrow of Gerardo Machado, former 
dictator. Under provisional President 
Mendieta, it holds three Cabinet posts. 

“Autenticos” support former provi- 
sional President Ramon Grau San Mar- 
tin, who was more radical than Dr. 
Mendieta. Police hold them responsible 
for the attempted assassination of Dr. 
Mendieta two days before the street 
shootings. The elderly president and 
his cabinet attended a luncheon given 
by Capt. Rafael de la Paz, commander 
of the naval station at Triscornia, 
across the harbor from Havana. Just 
as Dr. Mendieta finished a flowery 
speech, a dynamite bomb, planted be- 
hind him, shook the building. 

Steel nails and screws with which 
the bomb was loaded killed an officer 
and a sailor who had been standing be- 
hind the speaker. Five others re- 
ceived serious wounds. Dr. Mendieta 
escaped with a small cut on his hand. 

That night the cabinet hastily ap- 
proved a law providing the death pen- 
alty or life imprisonment for anyone 
convicted of bomb attacks. Cubans 
possessing weapons were ordered to 
turn them in or get licenses on pain of 
imprisonment. 

“Autenticos” boast that they take no 
orders from Cuba’s present govern- 
ment. 


BRITAIN: Prayers Offered for 
Rain as Drought Grows Worse 


In hundreds of British churches de- 
vout Anglicans prayed to the Lord last 
Sunday for rain. Fields, browned by 
last year’s drought, grew browner; 
reservoirs sank lower. The present 
water shortage is the most serious 
since 1858. 

“Send us, we beseech Thee, in this 
our necessity, such moderate rain and 
showers that we may receive the fruits 
of the earth to our comfort and to Thy 
honor,” murmured Britons in standard- 
ized supplication. 

But no rain fell. The London Water 
Board talked of clamping down water 
rations on millions of residents. Queen 
Mary ordered gardeners at Windsor 
castle to shut off lawn sprinklers. 
Many farm families washed hands and 
dishes in milk, saving water to drink. 
Aged villagers, locally famous as dows- 
ers, or “water finders,” wriggled hazel 
divining rods over the earth, with little 
success, 

Britons felt the world was topsy- 








INTERNATIONAL 
Target in Cuba: President Mendieta, 
Wounded in the Hand by a Bomb 


INTERNATIONAL 
Target in France: Andre Citroen, 
Absent When His Office Was Bombed 





INTERNATIONAL 


Target in Poland: Colonel Pieracki, 
Cabinet Member, Killed by Gunfire 
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turvy. Waking each morning to face 
another parching day, they read news- 
paper accounts of blizzards and floods 
in Chile and Argentina, where storm 
damage has run into millions. 


€ 
POLAND: Fascists Suspected in 


Interior Minister’s Murder 


In Warsaw there is a handsome 
white stone mansion. Once owned by 
the noble Krasinski family, it is now 
the government majority’s club. There 
Marshal Joseph Pilsudski’s supporters 
meet to discuss Poland’s prcblems over 
tasty dishes of chlodnik—a rich, soupy 
mixture of sour cream, vegetables, 
crawfish, and game. 

Last week Col. Bronislaw Pieracki, 
vigorous 40-year-old Minister of the 
Interior and foe of the anti-Semitic 
Fascist National Radical party, turned 
in the club entrance. The previous day 
he had ordered police to suppress the 
Fascists’ daily newspaper. 

As he approached the door, three 
shots echoed from the street. The 
Minister fell, mortally wounded. His 
assassin, who wore the gray shirt of 
the Polish Fascists, escaped through a 
garden leading down to the muddy 
Vistula. 

The murdered statesman was a vet- 
eran of the World War, in which he 
fought with Marshal Pilsudski’s Polish 
Legion. He was wounded several times. 
Six years ago he entered the Sejm 
(lower house of Parliament), and later 
served as Vice Premier. He became 
Minister of the Interior in 1931. 

Police promptly clapped leading 
National Radicals and Communists in 
jail and patrolled the city to prevent 
disorder. Despite their efforts, a mob 
plundered the office of the suppressed 
Fascist newspaper. Colonel Pieracki 
had been popular. 


FRANCE: 3,000 Gendarmes Watch 
Mail for “Hell Judges” Bombs 


“We will strike the French people 
without distinction as to age, sex, or 
rank, until they realize their coward- 
ice, before the great pirates deprive 
them of the right to be severe toward 
ordinary criminals and stealers of 
handkerchiefs.—The Three Judges of 
Hell.” 

This note, dispatched to a score of 
addresses, terrorized Paris last week. 
Sometimes an infernal machine accom- 
panied the letter. Of ten bombs, two 
exploded—one in a branch postoffice, 
the other in the office of Andre Citroen, 
automobile manufacturer. Four persons 
were injured. High officials, including 
President Albert Lebrun and Premier 
Gaston Doumergue, received threaten- 
ing billets. One was signed “Aeacus, 
Rhadamanthus, Minos,” the three just 
judges of Greek mythology who hold 
court in Hades. 

In the office of Tokalon, beauty prod- 
ucts company, at 7 Rue Aubert, a girl 
clerk picked up a package and heard a 
faint metallic click. She called the po- 
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lice. They found dynamite incased in a 
piece of curtain rod and fitted with a 
nail and rubber-band mechanism. 
When Tokalon is mentioned, French- 
men think of an American millionaire 
who looks like George Arliss and lives 
like a king. He is E. Virgil Neal and he 
controls the business. His middle name 
indicates his college president father’s 
love for the classics. The beauty- 
preparation magnate began life as a 
hypnotist. Then he sponsored a stretch- 
ing contraption to make dwarfs grow. 
Next he presented the world with Nux- 
ated Iron, to which Jess Willard at- 
tributed his strength until Jack Demp- 
sey knocked him out. Immediately after 
his victory, the new champion also 
praised the powers of the medicine. 
To prevent more bombs being mailed 
to Neal employes and other frightened 
Parisians, 3,000 police watched every 
postoffice in the city. They searched for 
a maniac who, according to their 
theory, wanted to avenge the corrup- 
tion revealed by the Stavisky scandal. 


DEVIL’S ISLAND: French Spy Given 


Freedom After 26-Y ear Imprisonment 


Twenty-six years in Hell. Death at 
Devil’s Island. 

If Charles Benjamin Ullmo, once a 
French naval ensign, ever writes his 
memoirs, he will have no trouble find- 
ing a title. Last week, however, he 
seemed interested only in returning 
to his native France which he had not 
seen since 1908. 

From Paris came reports that he 
had been unexpectedly freed from life 
exile at the French penal colony at 
French Guiana, and was in New York, 
en route home. 

Less famous than Alfred Dreyfus, 
Ullmo parallels Dreyfus’s history at 
several points. A Jew, he was accused 
of acting as a spy for Germany. Un- 
like Dreyfus, however, he admitted his 
guilt. 

Condemned to “perpetual detention” 
for high treason, he lived alone for eight 
years in the little wooden shack Drey- 
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fus had occupied on Devil’s Island, 
smallest of the three tiny Isles of 
Safety, seven miles off the steaming 
coast of French Guiana. 

For the next four years several other 
condemned traitors shared his exile. 
One day Ullmo asked the island com- 
mandant for information about Roman 
Catholicism. A priest sent him a 
catechism which he studied for six 
months. When the priest returned to 
Devil’s Island on his semi-annual visit. 
Ullmo said he had been converted. 

The priest asked him to wait six 
months longer, then baptized him in 
Dreyfus’s old home. Later, authori- 
ties paroled Ullmo to Cayenne, at the 
mainland colony, in custody of the 
priest. 

There, in 1927, Blair Niles, American 
novelist, found him—a sad, gentle man 
emaciated from years of bad and 
scanty food. Yet he was still able to 
fight off malaria, hookworm, and other 
tropical diseases which yearly carry 
off scores of long-term prisoners who, 
their sentences finished, become life- 
long exiles in and near Cayenne. 

Ullmo owes his long imprisonment 
to an actress. He was infatuated with 
her, needed money, and planned to 
turn traitor. He owes his release to a 
woman he has never met. French au- 
thorities say she interested herself in 
his case and got his life sentence com- 
muted. 


MILITARY BUDGET: Deputies Approve 
3,000,000,000 Francs for Security 


Like a fond husband who pays his 
wife’s bills willy-nilly, the Chamber of 
Deputies last week approved the gov- 
ernment’s extraordinary military ap- 
propriation of 3,000,000,000 francs 
($198,000,000). Two-thirds of the mon- 
ey has already been spent. 

The vote was 420 to 171, with only 
Communists and Socialists in opposi- 
tion. Of the fund, 275,000,000 francs 
($18,150,000) helps pay for fortifica- 
tions that bristle along the French bor- 
der from Dunkirk on the English Chan- 
nel to Switzerland, and from Switzer- 
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land to Nice. The balance is to modern- 
ize the air force and establish oil- 
fuel depots for the navy. 

The aged Premier insisted that 
France seeks no war. “Please do not 
be mistrustful of the intentions of the 
government,” he said. 


SPAIN: Catalan’s Fiery Attacks 


Raise Fears of a Revolution 


Deputies in the Spanish Cortes at 
Madrid looked up startled last week, 
Senor Luis Santalo, a leader of the 
Esquerra, Catalan Leftist party, had 
burst dramatically into a fiery address. 

Santalo, a slight, professorial young 
man, spoke after the Tribunal of Con- 
stitutional Guarantees ruled unconsti- 
tutional a radical Catalan law which 
would have helped peasants acquire 
land. Proud Catalans, who for cen- 
turies have resented Spanish rule, saw 
in the court’s decision a travesty of 
the cherished autonomy the republic 
brought them. 

While Senor Santalo orated, Premier 
Ricardo Samper twisted uneasily on 
the government’s blue plush bench. 
The speech was virtually a declaration 
of the independence of the province of 
Catalonia, in Northeastern Spain. The 
speaker finished, he marched solemnly 
from the hall. The 26 conservative 
Catalans sat tight, but 20 of his more 
liberal colleagues followed him. 

In defiance of the Tribunal’s ruling, 
the Catalan Parliament in Barcelona 
next day again passed the Agrarian 
Law, making it retroactive to Apr. 1. 
All that night excited Catalans crowd- 
ed the streets, urging revolt from 
Spain. 

Premier Ricardo Samper appeared 
worried. Widespread strikes have led 
to almost continuous minor riots 
throughout the peninsula. In wheat 
fields, civil guards have to force strik- 
ing farmers to harvest crops. Talk of 
Catalan secession brought nearer the 
national revolution many Spaniards 
believe inevitable. 





© ROBERT NILES JR 
The Dreyfus House, Where Charles B. Ullmo (Right) Lived on Devil’s 
Island. One Woman Sent Him There; Another Helped Obtain His Release 
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HEADLINER 


HUGH JOHNSON: NRA Chief 
After Year’s Gigantic Labor 





Last Saturday Hugh S. Johnson at- 
tended a stand-up luncheon in the Com- 
merce Building in simmering Washing- 
ton. Because like most other mortals 
he has but one mouth and two hands, 
he failed to do simultaneous justice to 
a glass of beer, a hot-dog roll, and a 
lighted cigarette. 

This gastronomic dilemma at the 
first birthday party of the NRA is 
symbolic of what both friend and foe 
say of the General: He tries to do too 
much all by himself. 

Kindly and prejudiced critics agree 
upon another point: After all hands in 
the New Deal have been played and 
analyzed, General Johnson will stand 
out greater as an evangelist than as 
administrator of the NRA. When he 
was flying about the country last Sum- 
mer, pouring his bronchial baritone in- 
to radio microphones and plastering 
the landscape with Blue Eagles, no 
more colorful personality had burst into 
public life since 1920 when Charles 
Gates Dawes told a congressional com- 
mittee what he thought of it. General 
Johnson enjoyed himself then—and so 
did his listeners. 

Wherever there is bristling, head- 
smacking activity, the General is con- 
tent. Tedious tasks of administration 
wear upon him. Associates complain 
that he keeps them in the dark. They 
are baffled when he does not inform 
them of changes in plan and only 
Frances Robinson, his sharp-tongued 
confidential assistant, seems to know 
what is on his mind. The roll of NRA 
about-faces mounts as more confusion 
comes from irrevocable decisions in- 
stantaneously reversed. 

Stories multiply of the General’s in- 
consistencies. One explanation of 
them is that after twelve months of 
man-killing strain he charges his brain 
with more things than one human be- 
ing can remember. There was a re- 
cent radio speech in which he paid his 
doubtful respects to Ogden Mills, 
Hoover Secretary of the Treasury. 
Like other Johnson addresses, it was 
prepared by the General himself, who 
has few equals as a rough-and-tumble 
phrase-maker. Advisers, reading over 
the text, came on the words. “Ogden 
Mills, the little son of the rich.” 

The room crackled with their pro- 
tests. Consider, they urged their 
chief, the phonetic similarity between 
those words and a certain genealogical 
insult. A little static or poor radio 
reception—., 

The General frowned, laughed, and 
agreed to remove the dangerous 
phrases, but when he went on the air 
he forgot. Reaching the name of 
Ogden Mills, he paused, then added 
with careful enunciation, “the little 
son of the rich.” 

Last week General Johnson swapped 
invectives with Sol Bloom. The New 
York Congressman got lost in the 
Commerce Building’s endless corridors 
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Johnson Is Through, Johnson Is a Handicap, Johnson Is Indispensable . . . 


and complained that his pleas for bear- 
ings brought “insolent” replies. “I am 
informed,” the administrator wrote 
him, “that you entered the mail divi- 
sion of the NRA and proceeded noisily 
to reprimand various employes ... I 
regard your action as discourteous and 
unwarranted. It was not your busi- 
ness, etc.” 

When Mr. Bloom read this he turned 
red but not speechless. “I don’t believe 
any person living ever insulted more 
people big and little, wholesale and 
piecemeal than Hugh S. Johnson. He 
is the very kingpin of discourtesy.” 

Other visitors to the NRA adminis- 
trator’s office have been angered by 
their reception. Some have even 
marched off with high blood pressure 
to the White House. After being en- 
raged by a master of epithet, they 
were calmed there by a master of com- 
promise. 

Since last August there have been 
rumors of a new administrator for 
NRA. First it was said Johnson was 
ailing, later “(Johnson is slipping.’’ Dur- 
ing the Blue Eagle campaign the ad- 
ministration foresaw a breakdown for 
the General, who was getting little 
sleep. President Roosevelt even threat- 
ened to “fire” him if he did not go to bed. 

General Johnson still gets little sleep, 
but he does disappear occasionally for 
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a day or two of rest. Where he goes 
neither NRA nor the Johnson family 
will tell. (His son, Lt. Kilbourne Johns- 
ton, who has restored the “T” to the 
family name, is on duty with NRA; 
Mrs. Johnson, no longer with the Con- 
sumer’s Advisory Board, remains in 
Washington.) 

Some rumors that “Johnson is 
through” are born more of hope than 
of fact. The administrator is deter- 
mined to see NRA through. He claims 
that he knows better than anyone else 
what is wrong and that he must have a 
chance to rectify mistakes which ex- 
perience has brought to light. 

Of late a large section of organized 
labor has been “down” on the General, 
and his name has been hissed at more 
than one convention. Yet numbers of 
industrialists still hold that he has 
“sold out” to labor. A year ago news- 
paper correspondents idolized him, and 
he seemed to love the press. Now the 
General glowers over his glasses during 
his infrequent press conferences. Photo- 
graphs these days rarely show the 
boyish Johnson grin. 

While rumors persist that General 
Johnson will leave the NRA, they do 
not agree upon a successor. Even ene- 
mies admit that he would be a hard 
man to replace. They see the “kingpin 
of discourtesy” as NRA’s handicap. 
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ACME 


First. Round: Knocked Down by a Right to the Jaw and Thoroughly Scared, 
Carnera Takes His First Trip to the Canvas While Baer Sneers at Him 








Second Round: Design for a Wrestling Match, the Result of Carnera Grab- 
bing Baer As He Toppled Down Three More Times in Punch-Drunken Stupor 














. INTERNATIONAL 
Eleventh Round: Carnera Is Horizontal for the Last Time. He Gets up 
Again and Mumbles Something to the Referee, Who Then Stops the Fight 
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BOXING: Baer Hops From 
Challenger to Champion 


Max Adelbert Baer was a cowardly 
child. He let his sister fight most of 
his battles for him. He now says he 
was afraid of permanently injuring his 
playmates. 

A few years in his father’s meat- 
packing house, where Max personally 
killed and dressed two dozen calves a 
day, immunized him to the sight of 
blood. Last week in Madison Square 
Garden Bowl, Long Island, he slaugh- 
tered Primo Carnera, the bovine heavy- 
weight champion, with all the gusto of 
a matador. 

Baer hasn’t the weaving skill or 
quite the punch of the greatest fight- 
ers, but his style and habits in and 
out of the ring earn him a color rating 
almost as high as that of immortal 
John L. Sullivan. John L. feared no 
man, guzzled whisky in America’s 
rowdiest bars, and invited street fights. 
He tweaked his villainous mustache, 
declared himself the greatest man in 
the world, and openly threatened to 
go down to Washington and knock 
President Taft’s block off. 

Baer’s character, though different, is 
no less alluring. He rates Franklin D. 
Roosevelt “O. K.” Many of his idle 
moments he spends in night clubs. He 
is happiest when in pursuit of dolly 
“cuties.” By preference he confines 
his brawls to the ring. 

Only a few experts guessed that 
210-pound Max could handle 263%- 
pound Primo so casually. With rights 
and lefts that would have done credit 
to any stockyard cattle-killer, Max 
sent his elephantine opponent into 
thirteen tail spins during the eleven 
rounds, an all-time collapsing record 
for heavyweights. 

Well-timed punches in the first round 
scared as well as hurt Carnera. The 
first was a right haymaker that caught 
him on the jaw. Twice in rapid suc- 
cession, Carnera toppled to the canvas. 
In the second round, he hit the floor 
three times more, somehow in his 
punch-drunken stupor managing to 
pull Baer down with him. It looked 
like a wrestling match with only the 
grunts missing. 

Baer sank Primo again in the third 
round, but from then on~the fight 
tapered with the challenger only oc- 
casionally bursting into a flurry. Car- 
nera kept jabbing harmless lefts that 
won him at least two rounds on points. 

Baer lashed out in the tenth round, 
knocked Primo into the ropes, onto 
the floor, and once stunned him so 
that he stood fists raised, pointing into 
a vacant corner. Referee Arthur Dono- 
van wisely stopped the bout in the 
eleventh round after the huge Italian 
muttered something to him that ring- 
side fans guessed was a plea for mercy. 
His ankle was sprained from a fall; his 
face was smeared with a stream of red 
rivulets; his eyes gleamed a glassy 
unconsciousness. 

If Baer’s killer swings were aston- 
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ishing, even more so was his debonair 
behavior. Before the fight he sent 
Carnera a wire: “Bah, you big pa- 
looka.” Purposely he let Carnera sit 
fretting in his corner waiting for the 
challenger to appear. He later ex- 
plained he was outside taking a few 
last drags on a cigarette. 

Baer finally jumped through the 
ropes wearing a gaudy bathrobe em- 
broidered on the back with the name of 
Steve Morgan, the character he played 
in the movie “Prizefighter and the 
Lady.” After he socked Carnera 
groggy he enjoyed himself immensely, 
clowning. Sometimes he pulled up his 
trunks with both hands, asking his 
opponent to hit him on the chin. 

He wobbled his knees in mock im- 
itation of Carnera’s sagging pedestals. 
He laughed, sneered, strutted, and 
obligingly swelled his chest after each 
round for the benefit of feminine ad- 
mirers. When the announcer, Joe 
Humphries, who had fully recovered 
from his stroke suffered a year and a 
day ago, shouted his “Winnah and new 
champeen of the world,” Baer high- 
jumped the ropes and made a perfect 
landing on the narrow edge just above 
newspaper men’s’ typewriters. He 
seemed anything but the unfit man 
that Boxing Commissioner Bill Brown 
had judged him a few days before. 

Baer comes by his fighting figure 
naturally. His mother and father are 
both 6 feet tall and weigh about 230 
pounds each. Mother Baer’s advice to 
her boy before every fight is: “Hit him 
in the pantry, Sonny.” She is Scotch- 
Irish and looks as though she could 
whip many a modern heavyweight. 
Father Baer is of German-Jewish an- 
cestry. All he asks is that Max earn 
$1,000,000 and split with him 50-50. A 
younger brother Buddy is 6 feet 6 and, 
according to the Baer family, is Max’s 
only dangerous rival. 

At the moment Max admits life is 
great. “I have a million dollar body 
... I’m a success in the movies, on the 
radio, and in night clubs and vaude- 
ville.” He threatens to use thousand- 
dollar bills with which to light cigar- 
ettes and to buy a many-cylindered 
pink automobile. 

He got $41,000 out of the fight. Jack 
Dempsey, who “owns” some of Baer, 
advises him to set up a trust fund. 
Max has squandered every penny of 
the $500,000 he collected on his way to 
the top. 

His girl friends and an ex-manager 
have taken most of his cash. He mar- 
ried Dorothy Dunbar and finally left 
her after seven attempts at recon- 
ciliation. Other fair ones whose names 
have been linked with Baer’s are Olive 
Beck, waitress, Shirley La _ Belle, 
chorus girl, Edna Dunham, society 
divorcee, Sally Rand, fan dancer, June 
Knight of musical comedy, and Jean 
Harlow, platinum-blond movie star. 

Baer, the great lover, is reticent 
about one side of his ring career. He 
killed Frankie Campbell in 1930. He 
would have killed Tuffy Griffith if a 
referee hadn’t stopped the fight. 

He prefers to talk about his low-80 
golf game and of his youth when he 
played football, threw the javelin, and 








ACME 


Running the Second Half Faster Than the First, Glenn Cunning- 


ham Sets a new 


shot-putted with much more enthusi- 
asm than he boxed. He wants to be a 
gentleman like Jack Dempsey. To him 
Gene Tunney is a little too polished. 

Mothers will hardly hold up Baer as 
an example to their sons. Max’s own 
father says: “He’s. the wildest boy 
I’ve ever known.” So far he has eaten 
his cake and had it too. Whatever 
moralists may think, he is likely to be 
the savior of fight promoters who 
yearn to see their sport return to 
popular favor. He delights not only 
“cuties,” who find his carefree attitude 
irresistible, but reporters whose only 
concern is good copy. 

His greatest admirer 
himself. 


is probably 


TRACK: Princeton Meet Nets 
America Mile Record Title 


The climax of Princeton’s alumni 
week-end party was an exclusive all- 
star track meet. By special invitation 
21 of the nation’s stars were honored 
with the chance to break five world’s 
records last Saturday. Like comets, 
two brilliant youths streaked to a new 
half-mile mark, one to the speediest 
mile of all time. 

Ben Eastman, wealthy Stanford 
sprinter, tore off a half mile around 
the perfectly groomed cinder path in 
Palmer Stadium in 1:49.8. This blond, 
rangy youth, whom Grantland Rice 
calls the greatest runner in the world 
because of his versatility at many dis- 
tances, galloped home five yards in 


World’s Record for the Mile, at Princeton 


front of Chuck Hornbostel of Indiana. 
Hornbostel finished apparently a poor 
second, but his time of 1:50.7 also 
smashed the record. 

Jammed in the horseshoe-stadium 
seats, 20,000 sport fans, including 
groups of gayly costumed grads, had 
hardly stopped buzzing about East- 
man and Hornbostel’s great contest 
when they beheld a race still more 
thrilling. It was the mile run by Bill 
Bonthron, Nassau’s hero, and Glenn 
Cunningham, barrel-chested Kansan. 
It was their first meeting outdoors. 
Each had won a victory indoors. Gene 
Venzke, the graceful Pennsylvanian, 
also lined up at the start, but was not 
expected to do much except perhaps 
set the early pace. 

Cunningham, his grim jaw set in 
determination to realize his life’s am- 
bition to be the fastest miler, stomped 
along at a killing pace from beginning 
to end. He was supposed to be suffer- 
ing from a sore arch, result of racing 
on hard paths. But he soon outdis- 
tanced Venzke. His sturdy legs, so 
badly burned that skin had to be 
grafted on, carried him to the front at 
the quarter. Cunningham ran the half 
in 2:05.8; Bonthron passed Venzke and 
hung on. 

Then the Kansas cyclone opened 
wide. Once more he accomplished the 
feat that sets him apart from all other 
mile runners: he ran the second half 
even faster than the first. His blister- 
ing third quarter of 61.8 left his rivals 
hopelessly in the rear. In the stretch 
he gained speed at every step and 
crossed the line 40 yards ahead of 
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d AMALGAMATED PRESS 
An Irish Sport: Contestant in the Greasy-Pole-Walk 
on the River Liffey in Sweepstakes Carnival at Dublin 
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How to Keep From Keeling Over: Hortense Harley and Jay Where it Takes a Half Million People to Make ¢ 


Augustine, Agile Skippers in Star Boat Race at Seattle Complained That Buisness Is Poor, but the Sif the 
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Swan Dive by a Champion: Dorothy Poynton Hill, Olympic Title 
Holder, Practicing at Ambassador-Lido Club, Los Angeles 


INTERNATIONAL ACME 
: Coney Island, New York. The Sideshows Have This Is the Racing Eye of Jimmy Gulhula, Record-Smash- 
the Sand Are Apparently Holding Their Own ing Captain-Elect of Southern California Swimming Team 
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Bonthron, 55 ahead of Venzke. Cun- 
ningham with lots of speed still in him, 
kept on for about 30 yards, then pulled 
up and waited to give the. also-rans 
consolation handshakes. 

After a lull of seconds that seemed 
hours, the amplifier finally boomed the 
news. Cunningham ran the greatest 
mile in history, 4:06.7, bringing back 
to the United States the title Nurmi, 
Ladoumegue, and Lovelock had kept 
in Europe for eleven years. 

The three other events of Princeton’s 
meet were the pole vault, won by Wirt 
Thompson of Yale, who soared 14 feet; 
the 440-yard run, led by Ivan Fuqua, 
the national champion from Indiana, 
in 0:47.8; and the two-mile pull, taken 
by John Follows of the New York 
Athletic Club in 9:28.9. 


SPORT SHORTS: Skillful Play 
Gives America Wightman Cup 


Sarah Palfrey, nervous, demure 115- 
pound Bostonian, and Helen Jacobs, 
sturdy Amazon called “Jake,” together 
brought the United States a surprise 
victory in the Wightman Cup matches 
at Wimbledon last week. With Helen 
Wills Moody and Alice Marble on the 
hospital list, England had the best 
chance in years to win. 

Relying heavily on services, Miss 
Palfrey and Miss Jacobs won singles 
matches from Dorothy Round, school 
teacher and pretty Peggy Scriven, the 
left-handed girl who goes to bed at 
10:30 every night but would much pre- 
fer late parties. Then the American 
girls beat the team of Mrs. Kitty Mc- 
Kane Godfree and England’s adored 
Betty Nuthall. 

Carolin Babcock just missed beating 
Miss Nuthall in singles. Then she and 
Josephine Cruickshank lost a second 
point for the United States to Nancy 
Lyle and Evelyn Dearman. 

Har CAuirorniA: Once again at twi- 
light an observation train, its sixteen 
cars packed to capacity with merry- 
making boat-race lovers, chugged along 
the banks of the Hudson last Saturday. 
The Poughkeepsie Regatta was revived 
after a year’s postponement due to eco- 
nomic conditions. Stroked by Dick 
Burnely, a lean, lanky sophomore, the 
University of California won the seven- 
boat contest from Washington by a 
length, pulling the four miles in 19:44. 

Jounny Broaca: He pronounces his 
name “Broka.” Baseball fans have re- 
ferred to him as a green rookie. Last 
week he pitched one of the great games 
of the year for the New York Yankees, 
shutting out the St. Louis Browns with 
one hit. 

He was the star moundsman at Yale 
from which he gets his graduation di- 
ploma this week. He wears glasses, 
stops to wipe them frequently, and 
generally is one of the most fidgety 
pitchers in history. His friends say he 
will calm down when he gets used to 
the big leagues, that he used to sleep 
on the bench at New Haven when his 
team was at bat. 


THE ARTS 


THE DANCE: Soviet Poems Are 
Interpreted on Lawn of Close 





One of New York City’s most con- 
servative institutions had a strange 
experience last week. The scene was 
the lawn between the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary and the Close, an old 
house once so near the river that boats 
docked at its front door. Years have 
passed; the river has been filled in, but 
the house is still there, austere in its 
old age. 

Into this setting danced the lithe 
figure of one John Bovingdon, recently 
returned from Russia. In early days 
of his career, Mr. Bovingdon wore a 
beard, to conserve a daily ten minutes 
of his energy otherwise used for 
shaving. 

There must be more time in Russia, 
for now he wears no beard. The energy 
sacrificed to the razor has in no way 
weakened his dancing. Under auspices 





John Bovingdon, Who Shaved Off 
His Beard and Kept on Dancing 





Mr. Bovingdon’s Aim Is to Find 
“A Man’s Dance for a Man’s Body” 
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of Contemporary Arts, he sang, re- 
cited, mimicked, and danced through 
three “Poem Dances of Soviet Russia.” 

Some in the audience resented the 
radical tinge. The first of his dances 
was a plea for peace by a Soviet dip- 
lomat. A spectator, said to be active 
in an anti-peace movement, loudly re- 
marked that the Bolshevists had killed 
2,000,000 people. 

Mr. Bovingdon has had a varied 
career. For the past three years he 
has been in charge of a Moscow recre- 
ational park, and his best number was 
a dance of a Russian boy at play. He 
performs to the rhythm of his own 
voice, and recites musically as he ex- 
ecutes his creations. 

Graduated from Harvard in 1915, he 
was for a few years Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Keio University, Tokyo. Dur- 
ing his stay in the East, he studied 
many types which he has since in- 
corporated in his art. 

Of medium height, tanned, with 
bright blue eyes, he talks enthusiasti- 
cally of his aim to find “a man’s dance 
for a man’s body.” Next Fall he will 
show his poem dances to citizens of 
Norristown, Pa., and Columbus, Ohio. 


ART: Jonas Lie Hits Museums 
That Ask Artists for Gifts 


Houston’s Museum of Fine Arts and 
Jonas Lie, president of the National 
Academy of Design, have _ crossed 
swords on the free contribution ques- 
tion. Last week the Texas museum 
started a campaign to procure con- 
tributions for an endowment fund. At 
the same time it telegraphed dealers 
and artists throughout the country re- 
questing gifts of art work for its col- 
lection. Mr. Lie, recipient of a wire, 
objected. 

“No class of workers has been hit 
harder by the depression already than 
the artists,” he claimed. Speaking as 
an individual and not as an officer of 
the academy, he remarked that if this 
“vicious precedent” became accepted, 
artists would soon have no pictures 
left and no money to show for them. 

Mr. Lie seemed crying in the wilder- 
ness. The museum has already re- 
ceived scores of enthusiastic replies. 
Gifts valued at more than $20,000 have 
been promised. L. Luis Mora, National 
Academy member, agreed to send a 
picture, as did prominent George 
Wharton Edwards. New York’s fash- 
ionable Reinhardt Galleries, wiring its 
promise, said: “Fully endorse your 
campaign. You have a beautiful build- 
ing but are sadly in need of something 
to put in it.” 

The museum is an outgrowth of the 
Houston Art League, founded in 1900. 
Admission is free, and there are an- 
nual series of lectures on art. The 
museum has been particularly active 
in promoting art interest in schools. 
An exhibit is circulated in high schools 
each year. 

Mr. Lie says that the museum is not 
likely to want more than one example 
of an artist’s work. He feels con- 
tributing artists are merely passing 
up an opportunity to make a sale. 
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The Fleet Gets a new Commander: (Left) Admiral Reeves Is Piped on Board the Pennsylvania. (Center) A 
Sailor Aloft Clears a Fouled Halyard, so all Will Be Ready When Admiral Reeves Says to the Captain 
“Will You Break My Flag, Sir.”’ (Right) Admiral Reeves Returns to Deck After Inspecting His new Quarters 
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LIFE’S CHANGES: As Reflected 
In the News of the Last Week 


BIRTHDAY: Frank M. Chapman, dean 
of American ornithologists and curator 
of birds at the Museum of Natural 
History in New York, 70, June 12. 


®* Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
veteran contralto of concert and opera 
stage, 73, June 15. 


* King Gustav V of Sweden, 76, June 
16. Next day, Prince Wilhelm, his 
younger son, celebrated his fiftieth 
birthday. 


ENGAGED: Sarah Morgan Gardner of 
Princeton, N. J., and Henry Latrobe 
Roosevelt Jr., son of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. 

MARRIED: Princess Maria Antonia 
de Braganza, sister of the Portuguese 
Pretender, and Ashley Chanler, great- 
grandson of John Jacob Astor, at the 
Castle of Seenbenstein near Vienna. 
They will live in New York. 


* Mary Cecil Thomas, 20-year-old 
daughter of Norman Thomas, Socialist 
leader, and Herbert C. Miller Jr. of 
Columbus, Ohio, at the Thomas’s Long 
Island home. 


* Charles Francis Adams Jr., son of 
the former Secretary of the Navy, and 
Margaret Stockton of Boston, in St. 
John’s Church, Beverly, Mass. 


® Lenor Fresnol Loree II, namesake- 
grandson of the Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad president, and Elizabeth 
Schulten of New York, by a “marrying 
Squire” in Media, Pa. 

MARRIAGE REVEALED: Dorothy Park- 
er, New York author (“After Such 
Pleasures,” “Death and Taxes’), and 
Alan Campbell, actor appearing with 
the Elitch Gardens Stock Co. in Denver. 


They were married last October by a 
Long Island justice of the peace. 

Divorce Soucut: By Helen Husing, 
from Ted Husing, sports broadcaster, 
in Reno. Grounds “probably will be 
mental cruelty,” Mrs. Husing said. 

Lert: By Jackson Barnett, eccentric 
Indian oil-land owner, an estate of 
more than $2,000,000. Mrs. Barnett, 
whose marriage the government an- 
nulled just before “Crazy Jack’s” death 
May 29, is left $550,000. The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society of New 
York receives a like sum. 


® By Sir Thomas Lipton, tea merchant 
and America’s Cup challenger, an es- 
tate of more than $7,000,000. The bulk 
of the estate goes to British and Scot- 
tish charities. 

RETURNED: To John Jacob Astor, the 
$100,000 engagement ring he gave his 
first fiancee, Eileen S. S. Gillespie. 
After the engagement was broken, 
Mr. Astor told the press he wanted his 
ring back. He got it last week, the 
Gillespies announced, with. “every 
other article . .. except those of a per- 
ishable nature, which unfortunately 
could not be returned.” 

They had waited, they explained, un- 
til Mr. Astor apologized. Should he 
fail of respect, they promised to make 
public his correspondence. Mr. Astor 
called the statement “filth” and “fairly 
intelligent bluff.” The Gillespies pub- 
lished Mr. Astor’s note apologizing for 
“anything I may have said.” 

Meanwhile, young Astor continued 
to scoff and prepared for his wedding 
June 30 to Ellen Tuck French. His 
stepfather, Enzo Fiermonte, prepared 
for a prizefight with Slapsie Rosen- 
bloom. The Gillespies prepared to 
make public more letters they had 
tucked away. 


RELIEVED: Of command of the United 
States fleet, Admiral David Foote 
Sellers who will take command of the 


naval academy, by his classmate, Ad- 
miral Joseph Mason Reeves. “Will you 
haul down my flag, sir,’’ Admiral Sell- 
ers ordered the captain of the battle- 
ship Pennsylvania, anchored in the 
Hudson River, New York. Seventeen 
guns boomed as the pennant fluttered 
down, and the admiral whispered to 
his successor: “It’s all yours, ‘Bull.’” 

“Bull” Reeves spoke briefly, turned 
to the captain, and said: “Will you 
break my flag, sir.” Another four-star 
pennant rose to the main truck; seven- 
teen more guns boomed, and the fleet 
had a new commander. 


Diep: Joseph Harold (Hal) Skelly, 
43, actor, of a fractured skull, when 
an automobile he was driving was de- 
molished by a train near West Corn- 
wall, Conn. Born in Pennsylvania of 
a family which included a United 
States Senator, he grew up in Daven- 
port, Iowa, when he was not running 
away to join circuses. In his career, 
he progressed through patent-medicine 
selling, baseball playing, prize fighting, 
and trouping in the sticks to a lead role 
in “Burlesque.” 

As Skid, tragic-comic hoofer hero, he 
made a sentimental play a heart-rend- 
ing piece New Yorkers flocked to see 
for a whole season. The rest of the 
country saw him in it when he toured 
the next year, and when he played the 
part in the movie version, “The Dance 
of Life.” Almost his only success, it 
nevertheless made him recognized as 
one of the greatest troupers of them 
all. 


® Charles (Chuck) Gardiner, goal tend- 
er for the Chicago Black Hawk hockey 
team ... Mrs. Helen Standley Byrne, 
28-year-old daughter of the Chief of 
Naval Operations . . . Maggie Cline, 
trouper in the 90s who sang “Throw 
Him Down, McCloskey” . Mayor 
Thomas Barrett Jr. of Augusta, Ga. 
... George W. Fuller, sanitary engineer 
who worked out the still-disputed plan 
for Chicago sewage disposal. 
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HUDSON’S PROGRAM: Hour Is 
“Canceled,” But Show Goes On 


Last Saturday night the unusual 
happened in WEAF’s studios in New 
York. Listeners could hardly believe 
their ears. In the past, radio fans had 
heard countless serious symphonic or 
dramatic programs interrupted with 
advice on how to correct “that tired 
feeling,’’ weak livers, and bad skins. 
They expected the same procedure. 

But throughout the program (9:00 
to 9:30 P. M., E. S. T.) by orchestra, 
male quartet, and soloists, Graham 
McNamee, the announcer, did not men- 
tion the name of a product. When the 
program came to an end, he uttered 
twelve words: “This program was 
brought to you by the Hudson Motor 
Car Company.” ; 

His reticence was no new advertising 
wrinkle invented by Hudson agents. It 
was the result of an argument, cul- 
minating in threatened law suits, be- 
tween National Broadcasting Co. and 
Hudson Motor Car Co.’s advertising 
representatives. 

When Hudson executives decided to 
use radio to herald their new Essex 
Terraplane model, their advertising 
agency lined up singers and B. A. 
Rolfe’s 40-piece orchestra for Saturday 
night broadcasts over NBC-WEAF. 
After a month’s run, the auto men were 
displeased, despite encouraging fore- 
casts by Crossley’s survey of the show. 

A new program was then substituted. 
It featured Lenny Hayton’s orchestra 
and Al Trahan, former vaudeville come- 
dian whose peak was reached three 
years ago with a command perform- 
ance before King George. Still exec- 
utives were dissatisfied. Trahan did 
not make them laugh; Hayton’s melo- 
dies failed to charm them. Hudson in- 
structed its frantic advertising agency 
to cancel the program which still had 
six weeks to run. 

When the news reached the National 
Broadcasting Co., the network called 
in its legal staff. Could the notice of 
cancellation be ignored? The legal 
minds thought it could. So NBC pro- 
gram arrangers quickly recruited studio 
talent to pinch-hit on this valuable 
time, instructed the announcer to credit 
Hudson as sponsor and planned suit to 
make Hudson pay for the program. 
This set-up will continue for the re- 
maining five weeks of contract. 

Though this is the first time such a 
situation has arisen in radio history, 
it is not unknown in newspaper and 
magazine circles. When advertising 
copy arrives too late for the printer, 
layout men sometimes insert: “This 
space reserved.” 


KATE SMITH: Fans Write to Columbia 
Saying They Miss “Hello Everybody” 


Columbia Broadcasting System pub- 
licity men smiled blandly last week. 
Postmen brought them signed petitions 
totaling 4,000 names from Rochester, 
Minneapolis, Richmond, and Chicago 
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Johnny Green Directing His Radio 
Orchestra in one of His Own Works 


Portland Hoffa, Roy Atwell, and Fred 
Allen (Right) in Their Comic Hour 


Kate Smith, 25 and Ready to Meet 
the Demand for “Hello Everybody” 
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demanding that Kate Smith return to 
airwaves. 

The hefty Washington blues-singer 
concluded her commercial account for 
La Palina Cigars in October. She was 
at Saranac Lake trying to shake off 
chronic sore throat. She remained 
there all Winter, and her manager 
sought no future bookings. 

Then this Spring she reappeared. 
Gossip writers, said she had lost her 
voice. They hinted fans had grown 
weary of her salutation, “Hello, Every- 
body!” But in a tour of 35 cities 
throughout the country, Miss Smith 
showed she was still very much alive. 
She smashed box-office records in four- 
teen theatres, thereby sending network 
salesmen scurrying to clients once 
again to sing the praises of the 25- 
year-old former nurse. 

Upon her return from Banff, Canada, 
where she is on vacation, she will give 
auditions for several sponsors. 





BROADCASTS THIS WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures P.M. 


Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mounta 
and Pacific Standard Time, one hour earli 
than Daylight Saving Time. 


JUNE 23: ONE MAN’S FAMILY: Among th: 
best series of sketches now on the air. 8:00 
E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NB« 
—W EAF. 


JUNE 24: WALTER HAMPDEN: Veteran ad: 
matic trouper, in a scene from ‘Richelieu 
James Melton, tenor, and Josef Paster 
nak’s orchestra round out this half-hour: 
program. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T 
5:00 P.T. COLUMBIA. 

MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK: Famous co: 
tralto on a fifteen-minute program oriz 
nating in Chicago. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.1 
7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

CLAUDETTE COLBERT: Film star, broa: 
casting from Hollywood. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 
C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF 


215 E.T 
6:15 C.T.; 5:15 M.T.; 4:15 P.T. C 
BIA. 
ROBERT SIMMONS: A new, amiable ten 
radio people are carefully watching, o1 
pleasant program. Harry’s Horlick’s 
chestra accompanies him. 8:00 E.T.:; 7:00 
C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF 


JUNE 26: REINALD WERRENRATH: Bari 
tone, formerly with Metropolitan Opera, i 
an hour program of light music, suppl: 
mented by Richard Himber’s orchestra. 
8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.1 
COLUMBIA. 


JUNE 27: EASY ACES: An agreeable comed) 

duo, similar to Burns and Allen. There ar 
usually a lot of laughs once they start 
playing bridge. 7:15 E.T.; 6:15 C.T.; 5:15 
M. T.; 4:15 P.T. COLUMBIA. 
FRED ALLEN: Wise-cracking on a big 
one-hour show. He is rapidly becoming 
radio’s most consistent funny man. 8:00 
E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC 
—WEAF. 


JUNE 28: TWENTY CROWDED YEARS: Stir- 

ring dramatization of recent world events 
beginning with June 28, 1914, when the 
assassination of Archduke of Austria in- 
flamed the world. World figures will be 
impersonated. 7:30 E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 5:30 
M.T.; 4:30 P.T. COLUMBIA, 
FRAY AND BRAGGIOTTI: Versatile twin- 
pianists, likely to play anything from Bee- 
thoven to Berlin, 9:15 E.T.; 8:15 C.T.; 7:15 
M.T.; 6:15 P.T. COLUMBIA. 


JUNE 29: MARIA’S MATINEE: Sister pro 
gram of popular Showboat hour, with 
most of the same talent (Lanny Ross 
Conrad Thibault, Gustave Haenschen’s or- 
chestra). 2:00 E.T.; 1.00 C.T.; 12:00 M.T.:; 
11:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

JOHNNY GREEN: His orchestra. Popular 
music as you like it. Mr. Green will play 
some of his own compositions. 8:30 E.T.; 
7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P:T. COLUMBIA 
JACK BENNY: Droll humorist broadcast- 
ing from Hollywood, where he is making 
his first full-length talkie. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 
C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 
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N R A: Roosevelt Says ‘“‘We Are not Through Yet” 
As Opponents and Adherents Survey a Year of Growth 


Last Saturday the National Recovery 
Administration celebrated its first birth- 
day. Chattering gaily, NRA’s 1,800 
Washington employes sailed down the 
cool Potomac on a picnic. 

From the capital, Administrator 
Hugh S. Johnson and Donald R. Rich- 
berg, NRA counsel, flew to Charleston, 
W. Va., for a monster celebration. De- 
spite a blazing sun, 10,000 perspiring 
miners, of the 25,000 gathered in 
Charleston, listened to them speak. 

Gov. H. G. Kump of West Virginia 
proclaimed the day a State holiday. 
President Roosevelt declared: 

“The first phase of NRA is drawing 
to a close. Ninety-five per cent of in- 
dustry has been codified ... 

“We have spread employment, we 
have raised pay, and we are not through 
yet.” 

The festive atmosphere was partly 
superficial. Beneath the joviality ran 
an undercurrent of hostile criticism, 
bitter attacks, and personal insults. 

Early in the week the second report 
of Clarence Darrow’s National Recov- 
ery Review Board leaked out before 
NRA had a chance to answer it. Lash- 
ing at General Johnson, the Darrow 
board asserted: 

“In our judgment, the rule of the 
military commander is totally unsuited 
to the genius, habits, traditions, or 
psychology of the American people, and 
wholly ineffectual in meeting the pres- 
ent national crisis.” 

It accused the General of making 
“sinister changes” in the retail code be- 
fore he submitted it to President Roose- 
velt. It charged monopolistic practices 
under the codes for shoes, cement, and 
coffee. ‘The audacity of performances” 
under the lumber code, it wrote, would 
“cause the uninitiated to gasp and 
stare.” 

Yet the report was not harsh enough 





to suit W. O. Thompson, member of the 
Darrow board and Mr. Darrow’s for- 
mer law partner. He refused to sign it 
and two days later resigned from the 
board. In a letter to President Roose- 
velt he gave his own views on NRA: 

“The NIRA clearly refiects its class 
character as an attempt of the cap- 
italist to find a ‘way out of the crisis’ 
by passing the burdens onto the shoul- 
ders of the masses of workers and 
farmers ... Its development day by 
day reveals more clearly a marked 
trend toward fascism in the United 
States.” 

To NRA’s defense rallied Peter Van 
Horn, chairman of the Silk Textile 
Code Authority. He had been one of 
the chief critics of the “sinister 
changes” General Johnson made in the 
retail code, but he wrote the Adminis- 
trator in friendly spirit. 

“If the good Lord Himself had been 
Administrator of the NRA during its 
first year, the hundreds of second- 
guessing Americans who love to criti- 
cize anything and everything adversely 
would have had no difficulty in point- 
ing out mistakes which had been made.”’ 

At the NRA celebration in Charles- 
ton, General Johnson brought cheers 
from the miners when he said of the 
Darrow board: 

“It is guilty of deliberately false and 
unsupported statements. Its findings 
and recommendations are not worth the 
paper on which they are written. Its 
dominating members announced a doc- 
trine of pure Soviet. communism 
straight from the book of Red Russia. 

“I know what is going on under NRA 
. .. I know that it has raised employ- 
ment 37 per cent and payrolls 72 per 
cent.” 

He might have quoted other figures 
of business improvement since the law 
was passed: factory production up 50 


; ACME 
Trouble and Cake as NRA Is one Year old: (Left) W. O. Thompson and Clarence Darrow, Harsh Critics of 
Code Practices; (Right) General Johnson and His Assistant, Miss Robinson, Eating NRA Birthday Cake 





per cent, store sales up 46 to 86 per 
cent, steel output up 200 per cent, car 
loadings up 15 per cent. 

NRA champions also boast the aboli- 
tion of child labor, the end of predatory 
price cutting, the raising of standards 
of fair competition. 

Critics say recovery would have oc- 
curred without NRA, that it has raised 
prices for the consumer, and oppressed 
the small business man. 

As NRA’s first year passed into his- 
tory, the law’s most drastic provision 
expired without ever being used. This 
was the section empowering the Presi- 
dent to license individual business firms 
and to shut them by revoking their 
license if they proved disobedient. 


7 
STAMPS: Labels 


Enter Big Business Class 


Little Paper 


An envelope that did its duty 87 
years ago was sold last week for £5,000 
($25,300 currently). It was the rarest 
item in the stamp collection of the late 
Arthur Hind, Utica, N. Y., plush manu- 
facturer who turned philatelist. It was 
auctioned off in London during the 
fourth sale of his British Empire col- 
lection. 

About the size of an ordinary small 
envelope, it is covered with postmarks. 
They show it reached Bordeaux via 
Plymouth, Boulogne, and Paris, took 85 
days in transit, and came from Maur- 
itius. 

In that lies its value to collectors. On 
one corner are stuck both of the most 
famous mistakes in the world—the l- 
penny red and 2-penny blue Mauritius 
stamps which read “Post Office” in- 
stead of “Post Paid.” Only 500 of each 
stamp were printed. Only this envelope 
is known to bear both. The Hamburg 
dealer who bought it got a bargain, for 
it reputedly cost Mr. Hind £8,000. 

Last Winter in New York Mr. Hind’s 
United States stamps sold for $245,000 
in five days. The remaining stamps, 
also to have been auctioned in New 
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York, were bought from the executors 
by a syndicate headed by a Hind neph- 
ew. An armored car took the stamps 
to the Majestic. Stored in her strong 
room, they were carried to England 
for resale. 

So far the collector’s nephew has 
been bid $360,000 for the British stamps. 

In one day $165,000 was realized, a 
record for a single day’s auction. 

Among prizes knocked down were 
many beloved by collectors: several 
copies of the triangular Cape of Good 
Hope stamps printed in the wrong col- 
ors, and other rare stamps of England 
and her colonies. There was also a 9- 
penny 1866 stamp once in King 
George’s collection. During the war the 
King mounted it on an autographed 
card for sale at a Red Cross Bazaar. 
Last week it realized $1,250. 

Not sold was the only known copy 
of an early British Guiana 1-cent stamp, 
for which Mr. Hind supposedly once 
outbid King George. A lawsuit recently 
upheld the contention that Mr. Hind 
presented it to his widow. 


SHELLAC: Commodity-Conscious 
Group Makes Huge Purchases 


“Get commodity conscious.” That is 
the motto of a group of London specu- 
lators, known as the Crusaders, which 
has bought great quantities of shellac 
and pepper during recent months. It 
hopes to make a fortune out of them. 

Precisely who the Crusaders are is 
a mystery. John Howeson, British tin 
magnate, is believed to have organized 
the group, which ineludes several other 
millionaires. Rumor last week linked 
the operators with Ben Smith and 
Thomas Bragg, American speculators. 

Feeling stock markets in this country 
are handcuffed by the Securities Ex- 
change Law, many traders have cast 
interested glances at commodity specu- 
lation. Lenient margin requirements 
lure them. They are also attracted by 
the policy Uncle Sam and other govern- 
ments are following of raising com- 
modity prices. 

The Crusaders are said to have 
bought between 20,000,000 and 35,000,- 
000 pounds of shellac, more than four 
times the total amount England uses 
yearly. Average annual world pro- 
duction is only 40,000,000 pounds. 

Since the Crusaders started oper- 
ations, the price of shellac has doubled 
from an average of 15 cents a pound 
in 1933 to about 30 cents at present. 
Though shellac dealers grumble at this 
speculative invasion of their business, 
they are used to it. Price fluctuations 
in the commodity have always been 
wide. In January, 1920, it cost more 
than $1.50 a pound. 

More than 90 per cent of all shellac 
comes from India. It is produced by 
tiny insects called lacs, which settle 
in swarms on tree twigs. They suck 
sap with their beaks and give out a 
liquid, which dries, encrusting their 
bodies and cementing them to the 
branches. 

Twice a year natives gather the bug- 
covered branches. The twigs are 


crushed, cleaned, and melted. The re- 
sult is commercial shellac, smooth 
shining flakes of burnt orange, which 
are valued most when light in color 
and free from dirt. 

Shellac is used in 75 per cent of in- 
dustry. In wartime it is particularly 
prized as an ingredient of explosives. 
It goes into the composition of buttons, 
phonograph records, sealing wax, tele- 
phone receivers, and poker chips. Dis- 
solved in alcohol or water, it becomes 
shellac varnish, which is used on in- 
laid floors, pianos, picture frames, and 
to stiffen straw hats. The United 
States is the largest user. 


RAILROADS: 175 Miles Lopped 
From Salt Lake-Denver Run 


Bond, Col., a town so small that the 
last United States census skipped it, 
enjoyed a day of fame last week. In 
its red soil pits were dug. In the pits 
steers were roasted whole. A gigantic 
barbecue was in progress, attended by 
Governors of Utah and Colorado, 
Mayors of Denver and Salt Lake City, 
half a dozen railroad presidents, and 
3,000 spectators. 

They were celebrating the opening 
of the Dotsero (Indian for “something 
new”) Cutoff of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad. This 38-mile 
stretch of track reduces the rail dis- 
tance between Denver and Salt Lake 
City by 175 miles. Hitherto trains have 
had to detour south through Pueblo 
and the Royal Gorge. Now they can go 
directly across the Continental Divide 
through the six-mile Moffat Tunnel. 

A parade of giant locomotives and 
the Diesel-engined speed train, Zephyr, 
formally opened the cutoff. Rocky hill- 
sides echoed to a series of dedicatory 
speeches, which radio carried to the 
rest of the country. 

An eleventh-hour squabble threat- 
ened to postpone the celebration. The 
Denver & Salt Lake Railroad, which 
holds the lease on the Moffat Tunnel, 
sent a bill for $325,000 to J. S. Pyeatt, 
president of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western. This was for track improve- 
ments to enable the D. & R. G. W.’s 


heavy locomotives to run over the D. 
& S. L. line. 

Mr. Pyeatt, expecting a bill for only 
$160,000, demanded an itemized state- 
ment. It was refused. At the last 
minute the dispute was smoothed over 
by Reconstruction Finance Corp. of- 
ficials who flew from Chicago to Den- 
ver to patch things up. The RFC was 
interested because it loaned the D. & 
R. G. W. $3,700,000 to build the cutoff. 

Over the new route the rail distance 
from Chicago to San Francisco is 2,531 
miles. This is shorter than via the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe (2,548 
miles) but longer than the Union 
Pacific route (2,261 miles). 

Mr. Pyeatt hopes the cutoff will 
bring profits to the D. & R. G. W. For 
three years it has operated in the red. 

One of Denver’s first settlers, David 
Halliday Moffat, conceived the idea of 
the tunnel and cutoff route 50 years 
ago. Head of the little D. & S. L. 
road, he spent a fortune of several 
million dollars trying to bring it to 
completion. He died in 1911 with the 
project little more than begun. 

Finally the State of Colorado in- 
vested $18,000,000 in the tunnel, nam- 
ing it in Moffat’s memory. Without 
the cutoff the six-mile bore was located 
on a dead-end line leading from Denver 
to practically nowhere (Craig, Col.). 

Now the dream of the pioneer rail- 
road builder is realized. 


BANKING: Permanent Insurance 
Of Deposits Put off to 1935 


Congress gave a new lease of life 
last week to temporary insurance of 
bank deposits. Both houses approved 
a conference report extending to July 
1, 1935, temporary provisions of the 
deposit insurance law, postponing the 
permanent insurance plan over which 
bankers have grown apoplectic. 

Maximum guarantee on individual ac- 
counts is raised from $2,500 to $5,000. 
Insured banks that are not members of 
the Federal Reserve System are given 
another year (until July 1, 1937) in 
which to join. 

Sweltering in Washington heat, the 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Jesse Jones (Left), Chairman of the RFC, Explains Banking Act at Press Conference 


WEEK IN FINANCE: American 
Borrowings Reach Record High 


legislators disappointed depositors of 
closed banks. These unfortunates hoped 
to be paid in full by the Federal Depos- 
it Insurance Corp., and when the bill 
first passed the House it contained a 
rider, authorizing FDIC to take over 
$1,000,000,000 of assets of banks that 
had closed between Dec. 31, 1929, and 
Jan. 1, 1934. 

The administration objected. In con- 
ference, the House’s generosity was 
toned down. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. was merely empowered to 
lend money on or buy assets of closed 
banks, appraising “such assets in an- 
ticipation of an orderly liquidation over 
a period of years.” 

The provision simply bestowed “the 
blessing of Congress” on aid already 
given closed banks, said Chairman 
Jesse H. Jones of the RFC. 

One section of the conference report 
aimed to make membership in FDIC 
more attractive to mutual savings 
banks. A special insurance fund was 
provided for them, segregated from 
that of other banks. 

These inducements were not sufficient 
to hold the 138 savings banks in New 
York State, whose deposits total more 
than $5,000,000,000. They announced, 
after the bill had passed, that they are 
setting up their own deposit *insurance 
fund as the savings banks of Massa- 
chusetts have done. On July 1 they 
will withdraw from FDIC. 

Henry R. Kinsey, president of the 
Savings Banks Association of the State 
of New York, insisted no criticism of 
FDIC was implied. The step was 
planned six months ago. 

Leo T. Crowley, FDIC’s white-haired 
chairman, was not down-hearted. He 
appeared at the forty-first annual con- 
vention of the New York State Bank- 
ers Association at Saranac Lake in the 
Adirondacks. In his opinion Federal 
deposit insurance was “one of the most 
outstandingly constructive steps in 
banking witnessed in recent years.” 


Uncle Sam’s borrowings reached the 
all-time high of $27,000,000,000 June 
15. The top figure previously was $26,- 
596,701,648 reached Aug. 31, 1919. 
Thus the war against depression 
boosted the public debt even higher 
than the World War raised it. 

The credit of the United States is still 
good. A $300,000,000 Treasury bond is- 
sue announced early this month was 
oversubscribed eight times, and a note 
issue of $500,000,000 offered at the 
same time was oversubscribed nine 
times. 

In his January budget message to 
Congress, President Roosevelt esti- 
mated the public debt would reach $29,- 
847,000,000 by the end of this month, 
and the super-sum of $31,834,000,000 
by June 30, 1935. 


Stock EXCHANGE: The idea of press 
conferences is spreading. Inspired by 
President Roosevelt’s famous sessions 
with reporters, Richard Whitney, presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange, 
is adopting the idea. 

Every Thursday beginning this week, 
as the clock in old Trinity Church two 
blocks away strikes noon, he will seat 
himself behind a big desk in the fourth- 
floor publicity offices of the Stock Ex- 
change. Financial reporters crowding 
around will pop questions about market 
rules and practices. 

The object is to increase public un- 
derstanding of the Stock Exchange and 
build up good-will. 

Foop: It costs more to enjoy a 
Square meal in New York than in any 
other city in the United States, a study 
by the consumer’s guide of the Farm 
Administration reveals. Food is cheap- 
est in Denver and Los Angeles. 

Prices of 28 items in 51 cities were 


compared. The edibles include milk, 
butter, cheese, bread, flour, eggs, ce- 
reals, meats, fruits, and vegetables. 

New Haven, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Newark, and Scranton, Pa., ranked 
after New York as expensive cities in 
which to eat. Cheap food centers in- 
cluded. Omaha, New -Orleans, Mobile, 
Milwaukee, Louisville, Kansas City, 
and Houston. 

REcOvVERY: Chancellor Hitler ex- 
pressed a desire to know how the 
world was progressing. German econ- 
omists adjusted their pince-nez. Study- 
ing 54 countries, they found that two- 
thirds of the nations are on the road 
to prosperity. Leaders in the upswing 
are the four big industrial countries, 
United States, Great Britain, Japan, 
and Germany herself—despite external 
debt and trade troubles. The bottom 
has not yet been reached in Bulgaria, 
Lithuania, Rumania, or Spain. 

The report, published by the German 
Statistical Office, says the world’s un- 
employed declined from 30,000,000 in 
March, 1933, to 22,500,000 last March. 

HARRIMAN: The Federal Government 
won the first skirmish in its fight for 
luckless depositors of the defunct 
Harriman National Bank and Trust 
Co. (New York). An offer to settle 
out of court came from nine of the 
twenty banks, members of the New 
York Clearing House Association, 
which the United States was suing. 
Uncle Sam claimed they failed to ful- 
fill promises to stand by the flounder- 
ing Harriman Bank. 

For depositors the offer means 15 
cents on each dollar of their deposits. 
They got 50 cents on the dollar last 
year through an RFC loan to the bank. 

The banks agreed to pay a total of 
$2,835,000 if the government would call 
off its suit against them. This is 45 per 
cent of the $6,331,000 deficit at the 
time the bank closed in March, 1933. 
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The chewing-gum laxative has distinct ad- 
vantages; it is delicious in flavor, easy to 
take and, because you chew it, the laxative 
mixes with the gastric juices and works 
more thoroughly. 

Because FEEN-A-MINT has this natural 
action it does a thorough job without grip- 
ing or nausea. That is why more than 15 mil- 
lion people have chosen FEEN-A-MINT as 
their laxative. 

You, too, will find FEEN-A-MINT palat- 
able, thoroughly enjoyable—and you can be 
sure that it is non-habit-forming. 

If you are one of the millions of constipa- 
tion sufferers take the doctor’s advice, chew 


FEEN-A-MINT. 
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IT’S FEEN-A-MINT 
FOR ME...1 LIKE THE 
TASTE AND THE 
CHEWING CERTAINLY 
MAKES THE LAXATIVE 
WORK MORE 
THOROUGHLY. 
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MEDICINE: Doctors Gather for 
Annual Exchange of Opinion 


Into the vast Cleveland Public Audi- 
torium last week crowded 3,000 repre- 
sentatives of United States Medicine. 
There, at the eighty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, they scanned commercial exhibits 
of new knives for pruning the human 
body, and saw a startling motion pic- 
ture of fertilization of human ova. 

Then they listened to 300 papers 
describing the year’s advances in medi- 
cine. Subjects ranged from new noses 
for old faces to hormone isolation and 
drunken driving. Outstanding papers: 


AMEBIC DYSENTERY: The association 
devoted an entire afternoon to discus- 
sion of the painful and annoying dis- 
ease which last Summer cropped out 
to plague Chicago hotels and the Cen- 
tury of Progress. 

Chief speaker was Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein, editor of A.M.A.’s Journal. He 
defended the Chicago Board of Health’s 
decision not to announce the scourge 
until the Fair was closed. He also 
assured listeners that Chicago has now 
no more dysentery than other large 
cities. Other speakers corrected the 
notion that amebic dysentary is a 
tropical disease by pointing out that it 
was first reported in frigid St. Peters- 
burg, Russia. 

Caused by the microscopic amebic 
histolytica, the disease is transmitted 
in four ways: by faulty sewerage sys- 
tems, by fleas, by infected food handlers 
(as in the Chicago case), and by ferti- 
lization of truck gardens with human 
excrement. The latter practice is com- 
mon in tropical regions and makes the 
disease prevalent there. 


AGRANULOCYTOSIS: A rare disease just 
about as frightening as its name, is 
agranulocytosis. Discovered in Ger- 
many in 1922, it is marked by absence 
of granular leucocytes in bone marrow. 
When such a condition exists, white 
corpuscle production ceases, and its 
victim withers and dies. 

Dr. William P. Murphy, co-discoverer 
of the liver-diet treatment which has 
cut pernicious anemia deaths 50 per 
cent in eight years, went to Cleveland 
from Boston to report his work on the 
disease. He told a new story of liver’s 
benefits. 

To help agranulocytosis sufferers in 
Boston’s Peter Bent Brigham Hospital 
he pumped liver extract into their mus- 
cles. _ Miraculously, within six hours, 
they were well. 

One wire news service reported er- 
roneously that the Murphy discovery 
would cure the always fatal leuchemia 
—disease which causes eye and nose 
bleeding and internal hemorrhages. 
Hospitals over the country were flooded 
with requests for additional informa- 
tion. They had to tell questioners that 
leuchemia was the precise opposite of 
agranulocytosis. 


Hormones: The convention discussed 
at length the mysterious hormones 


which ductless glands dump into the 
blood stream to regulate man’s mind 
and body. The outstanding paper on 
the subject was that of Dr. J. B. Collip 
of McGill University in Montreal. 

His discovery was almost as sensa- 
tional as that of two other McGill 
workers, Banting and Best, who years 
ago discovered the hormone insulin to 
be a diabetes cure. Collip stumbled 
upon a kind of Newtonian law for en- 
docrinologists. 

His law: “For every (hormone) ac- 
tion, there must be an equal and op- 
posite (anti-hormone) action.” 

The Collip anti-hormones, new and 
mysterious bodies, act as a brake on 
hormone actions. Thus, midgetism, 
caused by too active pituitary glands, 





WIDE WORLD 
Dr. William P. Murphy, Discoverer 
of Treatment for Agranulocytosis 


might be avoided were some anti- 
hormone introduced into the body. 

To arrive at his conclusion, Collip 
dosed Montreal dogs with such hor- 
mones as thyroxin, synthetically pre- 
pared extract of the thyroid glands. 
As larger and larger doses were given, 
it became obvious that some agent was 
at work curbing its effect. It was the 
anti-hormone. 

The most spectacular use for the 
Collip discovery may be for cancer 
treatment. Almost all medical men 
agree that cancer is caused by some 
agent, possibly a hormone, which stim- 
ulates cells to grow into great death- 
dealing masses. The cure may prove 
an anti-hormone that will retard cell 
production. 

While the McGill researcher was 
busy dosing dogs in Canada, in Roch- 
ester, Minn., at the Mayo Clinic, Dr. 
E. C. Kendall was ripping suprarenal 
glands out of other canines. With the 
tiny glands removed, the dogs got the 
equivalent of Addison’s disease. Had 
they been human beings, their skin 
would have bronzed, their blood would 
have become watery, diarrhea would 
have developed, and they would have 
died. 

Dr. Kendall took the dogs apart for 
good and sufficient reasons. He thought 
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he had found, in pure crystalline form, 
the suprarenal extract without which 
no living creature can exist. When 
the dogs came close to death, Dr. Ken- 
dall started pumping an aqueous solu- 
tion of the crystals into their blood. 
For eight weeks after their dead bodies 
should have been in the hospital in- 
cinerator, they kicked. 

Certain he was on the right track, 
Dr. Kendall then walked into the Mayo 
wards to treat human sufferers and 
snatched many patients back from al- 
most certain death. 

Last week he described his new 
magic substance. Chemically it was 
a close cousin of cane sugar, its for- 
mula being Co9H300s5. 


SocioLocy: Between lectures on 
medical science the doctors delved in- 
to another problem. They aimed a 
solid blow at the College of Surgeons 
which a fortnight ago in Chicago came 
out flat-footedly for socialized medi- 
cine. The surgeons’ action, said the 
A.M.A., was an attempt “to dominate 

. . medical practice.” Then they called 
on the college to “justify the attempt 
by a small group with a specialistic 
organization to legislate for all the 
medical profession...” 

They passed a resolution designed to 
prevent any non-A.M.A. member from 
practicing in a hospital approved for 
interneship by the society. While the 
A.M.A., numbering 100,000 members, 
has no direct control over hospitals, it 
can always withdraw its highly-prized 
approval. 

Among outstanding men this would 
affect is Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Health. A year ago he walked angrily 
out of the association when it dropped 
one of his best friends for unethical 
practice. 


Finally the medical men went about 
electing a president for the 1935-36 
term. On the slate were Surgeon Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Cumming and Dr. James 
Somerville McLester, University of 
Alabama professor. The professor won 
by a scant margin. Dr. Walter. L. 
Bierring, Des Moines’s brilliant con- 
sultant on internal medicine, was in- 
ducted into office for 1934-35. 


PSYCHOLOGY: Argument Siill 
Rages Over Indian Rope Trick 


Shortly before his death in 1627 
Jahangir, the great Mogul Emperor of 
Delhi, sat down and wrote a descrip- 
tion of an astounding trick which Ben- 
gal magicians had performed for him: 

“They produced a chain of fifty cu- 
bits in length and in my presence threw 
an end of it toward the sky, where it 
remained ... A dog... immediately 
ran up and reaching the other end, 
immediately disappeared in the air. In 
the same manner a hog, a panther, a 
lion, and a tiger were alternately sent 
up the chain ... all disappeared ... 
This was strange .. . and surprising.” 

More strange and surprising to magi- 
cians is that the timeless legend of 
the rope trick still persists. Though 
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THE PERFECT BRUSHLESS SHAVE BY WILLIAMS 


As white as mountain snow, and 
as cool, Glider spreads over your 
face swiftly, evenly—snuggles 
close to the base of your beard— 
lubricates your skin—lets your 
razor glide through its task as if it 
had wings. You get a quick, clean, 
effortless shave .. . economically. 
And then Glider rinses quickly, 
easily, from face and blade. 


Try this newest product of the 
oldest firm of its kind in the 
world. If you would like a trial 
tube first, just make use of the 
coupon below. 


And, of course, the perfect ending 
to every shave—whether it’s lather 
or latherless—is a palmful of spark- 
ling Aqua Velva. That’s the way 
to put your best face forward. 


WILLIAMS SHAVING SERVICE « GLIDER. THE NEW BRUSH- 
LESS SHAVE...LUXURY SHAVING CREAM...AQUA VELVA 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. NW-6 


Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Address: LaSalle, MONTREAL. 


I would like to try GLIDER . . . so please mail me a trial tube for the 
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Prize > fighters 


SIGNED A CODE 
THERE STILL 
WOULD BE BUT 


one John L 


@ Paris Garters—like 
famous men—achieved their 
leadership by consistent, dis- 
tinguished performance. Not 
by mere compliance with a 
code. Buy under the Blue 
Eagle of course—but choose 
the best. Paris Garters are 
supreme for style, value 
and comfort. 25c to $1. 


Paris Garters, Suspenders and 

Belts are a better buy today 

than ever! Guaranteed by 
A, Stein & Company 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 





lry -F xtra Long Stretch 
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for Greater 
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there are no authenticated cases of its 
performance, it still makes readable 
newspaper copy. Last week the dusty 
old legend once more appeared if the 
world’s press. 

Some time ago the London Magic 
Circle, a club which invéstigates psy- 
chic phenomena, offered $25,000 to any- 
one who could perform the trick. Time 
dragged along without any takers until 
last week when Dr. Alexander Cannon, 
famous British psychiatrist and writer, 
stepped up. For $275;000, he said, he 
would do the trick in musty old Albert 
Hall. The cost would be high because 
he would have to import Indian Yogis, 
Indian sand, and would have to heat 
Albert Hall to sweltering tropic tem- 
perature. 


A possible clue to the reason for the 
Cannon requirements was given in his 
recent book, “The Invisible Influence.” 
He charged there that the suicide of 
Mr. Justice McCardie, one of London’s 
most famous jurists, was actually mur- 
der perpetrated by an evil spirit work- 
ing from far-away Tibet. Of the rope 
trick he wrote: “It is an extremely 
difficult effect to produce in the west, 
as in the hot climates the cortex of the 
brain is much more passive and the 
unconscious mind consequently easier 
to deal with...” 

No sooner had the London offer 
been made than Joseph Dunninger, the 
“mentalist” successor to Houdini and 
inheritor of his papers and photographs, 
made another offer in New York. For 
nothing he would do it in Madison 
Square Garden with “$50 worth of 
simple apparatus.” Then he continued: 
“If Dr. Cannon had said that he would 
perform the rope trick under the open 
sky, in broad daylight ... that would 
be another matter. But indoors it can 
be done comparatively simply; it’s just 
an optical illusion.” 

Dozens of magicians, including Hou- 
dini, Thurston, and Dunninger have 
toured India trying to find someone 
who could do, or even someone who 
had seen, the legendary rope trick. 
Dunninger searched for sixteen months. 
When he asked Yogis about it, they 
“laughed right in my face” and said it 
was a myth. 

One of the greatest of contemporary 
conjurors, Dunninger is following as 
closely as possible in Houdini’s foot- 
steps. His favorite occupation is de- 
bunking quackish spiritualists. Science 
and Mechanics Magazine has $10,000 on 
deposit for any spiritualist who can 
produce phenomena which the 40-year- 
old Dunninger cannot duplicate. 

The magician is a busy man. He ap- 
pears in vaudeville and parlor enter- 
tainments (at $1,500 an evening) for 
such social lights as Barbara Hutton 
Mdivani and the Prince of Wales. He 
is handsome and bushy-headed. He 
likes to ply his mind-reading trade for 
the resulting publicity. Recently in a 
$50,000 court action against the United 
Cigar Stores Co. of America, the judge 
asked Dunninger what verdict the jury 
would bring in. With a dozen good and 
true men concentrating on the award, 
Dunninger accurately predicted the 
award would be $2,750. 
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FAITH: 


Hurts “Imaginary; No Claim 


Christian Scientist's 


A woman injured in an automobile 
accident two years ago was informed 
by a jury last week that her hurts 
were only imaginary. 

Mrs. Lucy Kirk refused medical at- 
tention after the collision because she 
was a Christian Scientist and believed 

ain was only a mental delusion. Yet 
she sued George Cisler in Supreme 
Court, Mineola, N. Y., for $10,000 dam- 
ages. She had, she claimed, suffered 
headaches, a tremor of the left hand, 
and a recurrent pain in the nose. 

Justice Paul Bonynge listened grave- 
ly to the evidence and then charged the 
jury: 

“Tf,” he said, because of her faith in 
Christian Science, she believed “there 
is no pain and that the way of relief 
is through the teachings of Mrs. Eddy, 
you cannot make Cisler pay...” 

The jury listened seriously, retired 
briefly, and brought back a verdict: 
Not a cent for Mrs. Kirk; $75 to Cisler 
for the injury the woman did to his car. 


. 
LANGER: Governor Is Convicted 
Of Conspiracy Against U. S. 


Gov. William Langer of North Da- 
kota hoped to be renominated in the 
primaries June 27. Last Sunday, he met 
with an obstacle. With four co-defend- 
ants, he was convicted of conspiring 
to defraud the United States in the 
operation of Federal relief acts. 

Grandson of an early Dakota terri- 
tory homesteader, he was born on the 
family farm in 1886, three years before 
his state was admitted to the Union. He 
hung out a lawyer’s shingle at 18. Later 
he came East to Columbia University, 
and was valedictorian of his class, 1910. 
Successively a fighting county prosecu- 
tor and state attorney general, he be- 
came governor in 1932, the only Repub- 
lican governor elected in the 42 states 
President Roosevelt carried. 

Independent and aggressive, he im- 
mediately broke with his supporters in 
the Nonpartisan League. A garrulous 
critic of the New Deal, he put an em- 
bargo on cattle and wheat shipments 
from his state, and rivaled Gov. Alfalfa 
Bill Murray of Oklahoma in the num- 
ber of times he called out the militia. 

Mar. 1, Harry Hopkins, Federal Re- 
lief Administrator, removed Langer as 
head of the state relief agency. Mr. 
Hopkins charged the governor had 
forced Federal-paid employes to con- 
tribute to the support of Langer’s po- 
litical newspaper, The Leader. 

Removal came just before the local 
party convention. The charge, Langer 
hurled back, “is a purely desperate at- 
tempt to sway 141 delegates.” Though 
Langer was indorsed, the party split 
and put up a second candidate. Then in 
April Langer was indicted on the Hop- 
kins charges. May 22 he went on trial 
in Bismarck. 

For two weeks government prosecu- 
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tors—Harry Lashkowitz, brisk criminal 
lawyer, and Powless William Lanier, 
Tennessee descendant of Sidney Lanier, 
Southern poet—hammered at 40- odd 
government witnesses. Employe after 
employe in relief offices and highway 
commission, both financed by Federal 
funds, told of salaries cut or jobs lost 
for failure to contribute to the gover- 
nor’s newspaper. 

Six farmers and six business men on 
the jury heard the governor had trans- 
ferred $19,000 of Leader funds to his 
own account. Langer chewed cigars 
still wrapped in cellophane. 

Two of his four young daughters— 
red-haired Emma and black-haired Lyd- 
ia—were in the court room every day. 





INTERNATIONAL 
Governor Langer, “Prepared to Pay 
the Penalty of Being Your Friend” 


Mrs. Langer, daughter of John Cleve- 
land Cady, architect who designed the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York and other well-known buildings, 
was absent. She was carrying on her 
husband’s campaign for re-nomination. 


Two weeks after the trial began, the 
defense opened its case. Besides Gov- 
ernor Langer the other defendants were 
Oscar J. Chaput, The Leader’s business 
manager; R. A. Kinzer, former secre- 
tary of the state relief office; Frank 
Vogel, State Highway Commissioner; 
Harold McDonald, who did the solicit- 
ing, and three others against whom 
charges were later dismissed. 

One after another they took the 
stand. McDonald had solicited funds, 
but was umaware he was asking con- 
tributions from Federal employes. Kin- 
zer had docked salaries—for absence, 
not for failure to “kick in.” Vogel had 
fired a man because he was uncooper- 
ative—but not about contributions. 

Monday of last week, all Bismarck 
tried to get the necessary cards of ad- 
mission to Judge Andrew Miller’s court. 
Governor Langer was on the stand. 
There was no conspiracy, he explained; 
the contribution plan was his own idea. 
He transferred Leader money to his 
own account because his party owed 
him money for past expenditures. 
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Thursday the case went to the jury 
which took time out to listen to the 
Baer-Carnera fight and then resumed 
deliberations. For two days more, Bis- 
marck citizens—fearful of mob action 
since the trial began—asked: ‘What 
do you hear of the jury?” The answer 
was: “Nothing.” 

Saturday, just before midnight, the 
jury reached its verdict-—guilty for all 
defendants. Free on bail until sentenced, 
the five men hurried away. Governor 
Langer, at a political meeting, later 
said he was “prepared to pay the pen- 
alty of being your friend.” 

The penalty was soon to come. 
Though Judge Miller deferred sentence 
until next week, the governor faced 


removal from office proceedings, begun | 
by his onetime ally and now bitter foe, | 


Lt. Gov. Ole H. Olson. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Girl 


Enters 


Bear’s Den; Owner Is Liable | 


Last week Paula Meuser, aged 13, | 


visited a Brooklyn Circus. For some 
unaccountable reason, she decided to 
crawl into the bear cage. Inside, the 
bears clawed her. Their owner, Joseph 
Gangler, was haled into court. Could 
he, asked Mr. Gangler, be expected to 
keep his bears from injuring persons, 
if the persons got into the cages? 
Yes, replied Magistrate Thomas H. 
Cullen Jr. Owners of animals must not 
only prevent the animals from getting 
at spectators, but must also prevent 
spectators from getting at the animals. 


DENIED: By Judge James F. Fardy 
of Cook County court, a plea to dismiss 
Illinois charges against Samuel Insull, 
bankrupt utilities operator, on the 
ground that he had been “shanghaied” 
from Turkey. A Federal judge the 
week before overruled the same plea 
for dismissing Federal charges. 

While the old man learned he must 
face State trial July 16, Mrs. Insull 
prepared to leave Athens for Paris. 
Two days later, with a maid and dog, 
she boarded the Paris express hand- 
ing bouquets of roses to her friends. 
These included a brother of Mme. 
Lilie Kouryoumdjoglou, Baghdad date 
merchant’s wife who was Insull’s con- 
stant companion in Athens. Mme. 
Kouryoumdjoglou will join Mrs. Insull 
in Paris, before the magnate’s wife 
sails for home on the Olympic. 











AWARDED: By Justice Philippe De- | 


mers of Montreal Superior Court, 
$957 damages for the “‘unusual vitality” 
shown by almost 2,000 bags of potatoes. 
The vitality lay in the sprouts put 
forth by the potatoes while in storage. 
The Independent Fruit Exchange, Inc., 
the potatoes’ owners, said this was 
because they were improperly stored. 
Attorneys for the warehouse countered 
that spoilage was the owner’s risk. 
Justice Demers decided some might 
have sprouted naturally, and allowed 
only $957 of the $2,347" damages 
sought. 
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COSTS ARE LOW 
THIS SUMMER! 





Summer has no happier days than 
these ...on the friendly decks of a 
big, smooth-riding President Liner 
... Sailing oversilken seas ... to the 
Mikado’s picture-isles: Japan, China 
... more thrilling than you ever 
dreamed that any place could be... 
and the fascinating Philippines. Plan 
to go now while exchange is still 
very much in your favor,and greatly 
reduced summer roundtrip fares 

revail on the luxurious President 

iners that sail fortnightly from 
Seattle and Victoria, B.C., via the 
fast Short Route. 


Stopover as you choose, contin- 
uing your trip on the next or a later 
of these splendid, identical liners 
at no additional fare. ... Return via 
Hawaii if you like. 








First Class Ronndtrips 
JAPAN $450 - CHINA $519 
PHILIPPINES $562 
Tourist Class Roundtrips 
JAPAN $240 + CHINA $277 
PHILIPPINES $300 








ROUND THE WORLD... Visits in 
Japan, China, the Philippines, Ma- 
laya, India, Egypt, Italy, France. Take 
85 days or up to two full years... 
stopping over wherever you like 
... continuing on the next or alater 
President Liner for as little as $709.50. 


Get all details about these Go-as- 
you-Please trips and Special All-Ex- 
pense Conducted Tours from any steam- 
ship or travel agent, or 


ANY IEAM AN 


HEADQUARTERS: 760 STUART BLDG., SEATTLE 


604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110.S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 311 California St.,San Francisco 






















LUXUREOUS 
LIVING 
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@ Its gracious hospitality, 
excellent cuisine and unob- 
trusive service are famous 
the world over . . . Its spa- 
cious suites, too, are truly 
characteristic of this aristo- 
crat of hotels . . . Whether 
you plan to spend a day or 
a week in New York you 
will find that a most cordial 
welcome awaits you... 


Room rates from $5. 


THEO KROELL, CENERAL MANAGER 
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AMBASSADOR 


PARK AVENUE e Sist to 52nd STREETS 
NEW YORK CITY 
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PRESBYTERIANS: Independents 
Defy Officials on Missions 


Churches that take pride in members 
who write best-selling novels some- 
times find pride turns to shame. 

Pearl Buck, former Presbyterian 
missionary in China and author of the 
novel “The Good Earth,” outraged co- 
workers last year by declaring that 
creeds are not essential, that Jesus may 
never have existed. 

Fundamentalist Presbyterians, un- 
able to stomach such heresy, refused 
to contribute to the official missions 
board and formed an independent one 
of their own. The General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America decided to have a 
show-down. It ordered the fifteen di- 
rectors of the independent board to re- 
sign, disband, and cease competition 
with the official board. 

Proposing to fight against modernism 
in missions, the directors last week re- 
fused to obey, saying they would await 
church action next Fall. One of three 
things may happen to the insurgents: 
Their local Presbyteries may scold 
them, suspend them from participating 
in Holy Communion, or go the limit 
and expel them from the church. 

“General Assembly,” said one of the 
directors, “has exceeded its authority; 
it has gone greatly beyond the pro- 
visions of its constitution. Its action 
is entirely without precedent in the 
church ... . We are not fighting 
the Presbyterian Church. We simply do 
not agree . . in sending out mis- 
sionaries who do not believe in the 
Bible.” 


° 
EPISCOPALIANS: War Waged 


On Common Communion Cup 


“The mouth is the gateway through 
which many germs get into the body. 
Some germs leave the bodies of the sick 
through this same gateway. A sick 
man drinks from a public drinking cup. 
He may leave disease germs from his 
mouth on the rim of the cup.” 

This quotation and many others like 
it have been read by millions of school 
children. Yet, in 95 per cent of the 
8,222 parishes in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, communicants use a com- 
mon cup when they receive Holy Com- 
munion. 

Some Episcopalians have criticized 
this unsanitary custom, but it remained 
for The Churchman, liberal bi-monthly, 
edited by Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, to 
bring the matter to a crisis. 

In the first of a series of sizzling edi- 
torials on the subject, The Churchman 
quoted “a distinguished physician” as 
follows: “Suppose a person kneeling at 
the communion rail has syphilis. Sup- 
pose four other persons who have 
cracked lips drink from the same cup 
immediately following that contact. 
Nothing short. of a miracle will save 





those other four. people from contract- 
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COPYRIGHT BLANK & STOLLER 
Editor Shipler, Who Sees Disease 


Lurking in the Communion Cup 


ing the disease. And syphilis is more 
common than the public realizes. ... 
If a person afflicted with tuberculosis 
used the cup the alcohol (in the wine) 
would be no protection whatsoever, 
since the germ is encased. And the 
mouth of a person with tuberculosis of 
the throat, for example, is filled with 
germs.” 

Last week The Churchman fired an- 
other gun, pleading that the Episcopal 
Church “be guided by twentieth cen- 
tury enlightenment, to say nothing of 
ordinary good taste, decency, and com- 
mon sense.” 

To replace the common cup The 
Churchman advocates universal use of 
intinction. This consists of dipping 
a small portion of. the consecrated wa- 
fer into wine in the chalice and placing 
it in the communicant’s mouth. 

Roman Catholics receive communion 
in one kind only—the wafer. Most 
Protestant denominations use individ- 
ual cups. 

Assenting letters to The Churchman 
are many and hearty. Dr. Thomas 
Casady, Bishop of Oklahoma, has used 
intinction 22 years. Only “two persons 
objected ... in a mild way; hundreds 
expressed approval and _ gratitude; 
scores returned to communion who had 
remained absent through fear and re- 
vulsion.” 

From Chatham, N. J., where he has 
a parish and a family, Dr. Shipler 
comes daily to his editorial office in 
New York. Good-looking, soft-spoken 
and witty, he is 52 but seems much 
younger. Anyone can get into his of- 
fice, even on busy press days, by an- 
nouncing he has a bag of pop-corn. 
Each year in the parish minstrel show 
he is one of the end-men and does a 
buck-and-wing dance. 

In his office he shows with pride the 
medal recently awarded The Church- 
man by the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Missouri—the first ever giv- 
en a religious ‘publication—“for 130 
years of highly intelligent and uncom- 
promising editorial freedom and inde- 
pendence .. .” 
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REUNION: Hanfstaengl’s Arrival 
Greeted by 3,000 “Students” 


Fifteen thousand anti-Nazi students 
were invited to attend a reception in 
New York to a Nazi Harvard alumnus 
returning last week for his twenty- 
fifth reunion. Only 3,000 accepted; 156 
graduates of the police academy joined 
them. The Harvard alumnus side- 
stepped the party. The reception to 
Ernst Franz Sedgwick Hanfstaengl, 
chief of the Nazi foreign press division 
in Germany, was not all it might have 
been. 

In March, “Putzy” Hanfstaengl ac- 
cepted—-then refused—an invitation to 
act as aide to 1909’s class marshal in 
the Cambridge exercises. Since then 
the prospect of a Hitler lieutenant at- 
tending a Harvard reunion in any ca- 
pacity divided opinion. Those who said 
he ought not to come sighed gratefully 
last week when he missed the liner 
Europa at Bremerhaven. Those who 
saw no objections to his coming, if he 
wanted to, chuckled when he took a 
mail plane and boarded the ship at 
Cherbourg. 

During his five-day voyage, Ameri- 
cans recalled his past history and 
speculated on the future. Some pointed 
out his relationship to the Boston Sedg- 
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wicks. Others looked at prints, sold by 
the government at 25 cents each, when 
his New York art shop was taken over 
during the war. It was said and de- 
nied he would be summoned before the 
Congressional committee investigating 
subversive propaganda. It was also 
denied that he would have to face 
government officials investigating the 
1915 Black Tom explosion. 

A committee of leading Jewish or- 
ganizations hoped he would be shown 
“no discourtesy of any kind.” The 
Harvard Crimson proposed him for an 
honorary degree. Heywood Broun, col- 
umnist, foresaw Hanfstaengl’s progress 
through the United States “marked 
by a series of bloody riots.” He urged 
that the Nazi be deported as an un- 
desirable alien. 

As the Europa steamed up New York 
harbor Saturday, 40 reporters met 
“Putzy” and found he is now nicknamed 
“Hanfy.” They asked him about the 
Broun prediction. 

“I can’t say why he doesn’t want me 
in the country,” said the 6-foot-2 Dr. 
Hanfstaengl, “but probably it is just 
class jealousy. He was a class ahead 
of me, you know.” 

Departing from his refusal to answer 
political questions, he remarked: “The 
situation of the Jew in Germany is 
fairly normal.” The Jewish reporters 
asking five minutes of his time, he re- 
plied: “I should like to give you 5,000,- 
000 years,” and walked away. He told 
of playing the piano for Hitler. This 
does not happen every time the Chan- 
cellor is tired, ‘for he is tired often and 
I should be playing a great deal.” 

Hitler’s favorite composers, “Hanfy” 
said, are Wagner, Grieg, and Mozart. 

An hour after the boat docked, all 
passengers had left but Dr. Hanf- 
staengl. The crowd half a block away 
was still booing and chanting: “Down 
with Hitler.” “Hanfy’” thereupon de- 
scended to a tug, chugged up the river, 
and landed uptown. He dined in the his- 
toric Claremont Inn on Riverside Drive, 
visited a downtown nightclub, and 
caught a late train to Boston. 

With him he took five suitcases, two 
marked “Dr. H.,” a trunk marked “Dr. 
E. F. S. H.,” and three packing cases. 
These contained a bust of President von 
Hindenburg, to be presented to the 
Military Academy at West Point, and 
busts of the philosopher Schopenhauer 


Harvard. 

“Hanfy” amused himself on the train 
speculating on what Harvard would do 
about a still-unaccepted $1,000 “Dr. 
Hanfstaengl scholarship” he recently 
offered. Part of the time he passed 
composing a song. 


. 
ALUMNI COLLEGES: Graduate 
Students Come Back for More 


New graduates these weeks prepare 
to leave college campuses. Old gradu- 
ates return nowadays not only for re- 
unions but to bring their education up 
to date in an “alumni college.” 

This new idea originated at Lafayette 
College in Easton, Pa., five years ago. 
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Now more than 50 colleges and univer- 
sities offer alumni, families, and friends, 
opportunities to renew intellectual con- 
tacts and sentimental associations with 
their. alma maters. 

The typical “alumni college” lasts 
from a day to a week. It provides 
three or four lectures a day, afternoon 
recreation, dinner parties, and, in the 
evening, entertainment or discussions. 
“Students” live in college dormitories, 
paying anywhere from Ohio State’s in- 
clusive fee of $5.90 for two days, to 
Michigan’s $10, Smith College’s $22, 
and Lafayette’s $25 for five days. 

“Curriculums” vary. At Syracuse, 
students may attend lectures on litera- 
ture, transportation problems, new de- 
velopments in forestry, and other sub- 
jects. A symposium, “Changing Syra- 
cuse,” tells them what has happened to 
the university intellectually and phys- 
ically since they were graduated. 

At Wellesley, holding its first alum- 
nae college this year, students must en- 
roll in one of four groups of lectures 
on philosophy and religion, natural 
sciences, social sciences, and literature 
and fine arts. Ohio State divides lec- 
tures into three groups—social sciences, 
natural sciences, and cultural subjects 
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—but does not restrict attendance to 
any one group. 

Smith College selects a single topic 
—this year “Germany Since 1870.” 
With only one lecture going on at a 
time, alumnae may attend everything 
from the opening historical sketch of 
the country to talks on every aspect of 
its politics and culture. 

Mount Holyoke has chosen the topic 
“The United States Today,” but makes 
it broad enough to include everything 
from governmental developments to 
outdoor decoration. 

Like Ohio State and Syracuse, the 
University of Michigan and Lafayette 
College offer lectures in nearly every 
field of thought. This year, most of 
the colleges include at least one talk 
on the New Deal. 

Popularity of the alumni colleges is 
shown by attendance figures. Lafayette 
enrolled 58 graduates—mostly middle- 
aged—in 1929. It expects almost 200, 
to enroll this week, many of them re- 
cent graduates. Smith last year thought 
25 alumnae would make its new college 
successful; 140 registered. Next week 
240 will come to work. Stanford Uni- 
versity’s Alumni Conference, which 
lasts only one day, was organized by 
one of its youngest classes, 1930. It 
expected 30 graduates, attracted more 
than 200, and this year held sessions 
at Los Angeles as well as Palo Alto, 
reaching 900 alumni in all. 


. 
ILLITERATES: Princeton Will 
Treat Murderers of English 


Old grads at Princeton’s commence- 
ment last week discovered a reason for 
being glad they are no longer in col- 
lege. Beginning next Fall, Princeton 
will have a “hospital for illiterates.” 

Patients will be entering freshmen 
suffering from such diseases as lack 
of knowledge that a preposition is 
something not to end a sentence with. 
Or they may be so linguistically de- 
praved as to occasionally split infin- 
itives. 

In a required course they will prac- 
tice “correct and idiomatic English 
prose ... until in the judgment of the 
department of English their writing 
has become satisfactory.” If they fail 
to get a clean bill of health after four 
tries at most, patients may be ex- 
pelled from college, and certainly will 
not be admitted to the junior class. 

The “hospital” is a brain-child of 
Dr. Robert Kilburn Root, Professor of 
English and Dean of Faculty. Short, 
bald, red-faced, and bespectacled, Dr. 
Root is called “Bobby” behind his 
back. He is one of Princeton’s most 
popular lecturers. As precise in speech 
as he is in dress, he teaches eighteenth 
century English and a course in “The 
Tlements of the English Language,” 
known to Princetonians as “Root’s 
roots.” 

“Newspapers should be interested in 
this course,” Professor Root told the 
press. ‘You’re trying for correct Eng- 
lish usage, but you let ‘due to’ slip in 
for ‘because of.’” Newspaper editors 
say the error is often made due to lack 
of space. 


AVIATION 


FOULOIS: Congressmen Demand 
Head of Army Air Corps Chief 


Since the bitter days of last Febru- 
ary, a House subcommittee on mili- 
tary affairs has been probing into the 
Army Air Corps. Why were planes 
bought without competitive bidding? 
Why did the air corps fail so dismally 
in flying the mail? Why didn’t high 
air corps officers get along with gen- 
eral staff men? 

Last Sunday the eight men of the 
committee, headed by Congressman 
William N. Rogers (Dem., N. H.), laid 
their answers on Secretary of War 
Dern’s desk. 

In no uncertain terms they recom- 
mended that the air corps discharge 
its oldest employe, Maj. Gen. Benjamin 
D. Foulois (pronounced Fooloy, accent 
on last syllable), head of the air corps. 
The stocky gray-haired soldier who 
flew the army’s first plane in 1909 was 
charged with “dishonesty,” “inac- 
curacy,” “unreliability,” “incompe- 
tency,” “mismanagement,” and “gross 
misconduct.” 

In Washington, gossips told each 
other that “Colonel Benny” was simply 
paying for his avowed independence. 
Admittedly he had “overlooked the 
army regulations and broken them 
hundreds of times—and I will break 
them again—” in the government’s in- 
terest. 

Although a law passed in 1926 pro- 
hibited purchase of army airplanes 
without free and open bidding, General 
Foulois believed in purchase by ne- 
gotiation. He O.K.’d a purchase of 
136 Swift Boeing P-26’s. These winged 
bullets, which fly in excess of 200-miles- 
an-hour, can out-perform France’s best 
Nieuport-Delages, Italy’s best Fiats, 
and Polands speedy P.Z.L.P’s. 

Another time, when allotted $7,500,- 
000 for planes by the Public Works 
Administration, he calmly made ar- 
rangements to buy 30 more Boeings, 
some Northrups, and a battery of 
Glenn L. Martin’s bombers. 

Like Gen. “Billy” Mitchell, his pred- 
ecessor, General Foulois has always 
fought with the general staff for an 
independent aviation branch of fight- 
ing forces to unite army, navy, and 
marine flying services. 

As a humble private, “Benny” Fou- 

lois studied aviation with the Wright 
Brothers in 1909. His chief qualifica- 
tion was his lightness—he weighed 
only 126 pounds. A cautious War 
Department gave him money with 
which to buy a plane and allowed him 
$150 a year to support it. The other 
$300 the plane required for its first 
year’s upkeep came out of Foulois’s 
pocket. 
“General Foulois, now 54, is gruff and 
short-spoken. He is probably the 
world’s oldest aerial campaigner. He did 
border patrol work in 1909 and Villa 
chasing in 1916-17. When the war 
came he went to France as head of 
all American flyers and was at the 
apex of the first American wedge to 
fly across German lines. 
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ORIENTAL: Russian Tells Views 
Of a Chinese Son of the Soil 


A CHINESE TESTAMENT. By Tan Shih-hua 
as told to S. Tretiakov. 316 pages, 91,000 
words. Simon & Schuster, New York. $3. 


This book comes to American readers 
after a journey around the world. It 
is the autobiography of a Chinese who 
inherited revolutionary tendencies from 
his father, an aide to the late Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, first President of the Chinese 
Republic. 

Tan Shih-hua told his story to a 
Russian, Professor Tretiakov, who 
ghost-wrote it. Big sales followed in 
Russia and pre-Nazi Germany. The 
final trip to America has been made 
smooth by a good translation. 

Unlike most pictures.of China avail- 
able to Occidental readers, this one is 
painted by a native. Here is life in 


China as lived by an obscure son of - 


the soil, whose name is not famous 
and whose final fate is unknown even 
to Tretiakov. Its intimate flavor is 
best conveyed by quotation. 


BoyrHoop: “When my uncle was 
sober he was always grumbling, but as 
soon as he had a cup of hot yellow 
wine at the table, he would become a 
gay, witty, and good-natured monarch- 
ist. He would have turned me, a baby, 
into a drunkard had it not been for 
the interference of my grandmother.” 


ROMANCE: “We would sit for hours 
beside each other without so much as 
touching finger-tips. She played the 
flute and sang softly—old, exquisite 
songs. I would draw polite verses with 
my brush on a piece of paper.” 

Unfortunately, marriage to a less 
attractive lady was arranged by Tan 
Shih-hua’s mother. It ended with a 
divorce after much bargaining between 
the families. 


RevoLuTion: “The rifles were there, 
and rifles were what the revolutionists 
needed . . . My older uncle was furious. 
Of the eight rules of polite manners 
he forgot the second, the fifth, and the 
seventh... 

“One of his regiments (which) sud- 
denly announced to my father: ‘Enough 
of this fighting,’ . . . celebrated its in- 
dependence with a massacre and a loot- 
ing of the village in which it was 
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quartered . . . Revolution was in the 
air. It blew about us like a light wind 
—a wind like warm wine, that made 
people feel drunk.” 


OCCIDENTALS: “How could one even 
talk of beauty, looking at those long- 
nosed, pop-eyed . . . foreign women, 
with piles of feathers and material 
on top of the fuzzy wool of their 
heads?” 

In a postscript, the Russian profes- 
sor says of his vanished pupil: “Per- 
haps he is editing literary pamphlets 
... Perhaps, after looking closely into 
the split face of t’ 1 Koumintang (Na- 
tionalist party) he has become a Com- 
munist . . . Or perhaps he has fallen 
into the hangman’s hands.” 


AMERICANS: E. M. Delafield 
Sketches Visits to the States 


THE PROVINCIAL LADY IN AMERICA. By 
E. M. Delafield, 245 pages, 45,000 words. 
Harper’s, New York. $2.50. 


Three years ago, Mrs. Arthur Paul 
Dashwood, nee Elizabeth Monica de la 
Pasture and known to her readers as 
E. M. Delafield, sent her American 
publishers a new kind of book. Her 
successes had been popular novels, such 
as “The Way Things Are,” “First 
Love,” and “House Party.” 

The new book was called “The Diary 
of a Provincial Lady” and described 
nothing more exciting than the au- 
thor’s own existence as wife and 
mother in Devon. “Oh, oh,” said 
the publishers. They foresaw shrink- 
ing sales, but accepted the book so 
as not to lose one of their profitable 
authors. 

It sold like hot cakes and was fol- 
lowed by “The Diary of a Provincial 
Lady in London.” The third instal- 
ment covers Miss Delafield’s trip to 
this country last Summer. 

She had heard conflicting reports 
of the United States. “The Ameri- 
cans like the English. The Americans 
do not like the English at all.” The 
only thing she knew for certain was 
that “the Americans are very hospi- 
table.” 

After some hesitation she embarked 
and, in spite of some boresome ex- 
periences, had a good time. ' Every- 
one asked her what she thought of 
“Anthony Adverse,” which she had 
not read. She met autograph-hunters, 

















town 


Lf is hallowed ground, this Boston . 
stittingly reminiscent of midnight hoof- 
beats, gallant Minute-men and masquerad- 
ing Indians. Its Revolutionary landmarks 
are shrines no American should miss. 
Centre of all this romantic territory is 
the famous Parker House, in itself a New 
England tradition. Superior service and 
grand “vittles” make it ideal headquarters 
for a few days of poking around fascinat- 
ing old Boston. Every room has private 
bath, shower, and circulating ice-water. 
Many singles at $3 .. . doubles at $4.50. 
The noted Dickens Room, with its inter- 
esting exhibit, is a good place to start 
your browsing. 

Glenwood J. Sherrard 
President & Managing Director 
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social snobs, a Miss Blatt whose spe- 


cialty was knowing celebrities and — 


who stuck to her like a leech. In Bos- 
ton she was assailed by some stout 
ladies called “Little Thinkers” who “all 
like to think and to ask themselves 
questions.” 

Like Messrs. Pepys and Benjamin 
Franklin, Miss Delafield has a sharp 
eye for the details of the daily round 
and a gift for making them seem of 
epic proportions. Matters of dress and 
food and social customs interest her 
more than the New Deal. 

Most persons consider her humor 
good-natured even when it comes at 
their own expense. She has drawn 
some blood, however. When she stayed 
with a Chicago high society hostess, 
she was reminded three times that it 
would be necessary to dress for dinner. 
Miss Delafield wondered whether the 
lady was suffering from obsession on 
the point, and if so, “could psycho- 
analysis be of any help?” ‘ 

She dressed obediently—deciding 
“rather ungenerously that I am better 
looking than my hostess.” 

The Chicago chatelaine read this 
piece when it was printed in Harper’s 
Magazine, and her pride was hurt. 

“IT don’t see how anyone who looks 
so much like a horse could act so much 
like a cat,” she countered politely. 


* 
CADETS: Varied Types of West 


Pointers Woven Into a Novel 


TIN SOLDIERS. By Robert Wohlforth. 346 
pages, 73,000 words. Alfred H. King, New 
York. $2. 


“You must first see that the little 
‘you’ fits himself into the system of 
West Point and not try to change the 
system to fit you.” All candidates for 
the United States Military Academy 
are told to take this advice to heart. 

Mr. Wohlforth, West Point graduate, 
tells about that system in his novel. 
Sometimes the fitting process is a ter- 
rible failure. It is always an ordeal. 
Appropriately enough, his book was 
published June 12, Commencement Day 
at the academy. 

On arrival at the country’s great 
free educational institution, the cadets 
are called “Beasts,” and treated as such 
by upper-classmen, despite Congres- 
sional rules against hazing. The proc- 
ess continues while they are “Plebes,” 
or first-year men, after which they are 
entitled to revenge themselves on un- 
fortunate successors. 

This herd-discipline and the cut-and- 
dried rules, which regulate everything 
from the appreciation of English lit- 
erature to the wearing of overshoes, 
please some ‘‘Kaydets” but hurt sensi- 
tive individuals. 

John Alwin, principal person in this 
story, thinks many times of “going over 
the hill” and running away, but sticks 
it out to please his fiancee. Emil Kranz, 
giant from Iowa, finds his place on the 
football team and likes it. 

Art Renthoff has to overcome the 
handicap of a part Jewish ancestry. 
A Negro, Bernard Le Pere, is snubbed 
off the premises. Cedric Bradley, weak- 
ling son of a Brigadier General, yields 


to homosexual vice. Two -brow-beaten 
youngsters commit suicide within the 
one week. Romance is present only in 
small quantities. 

As a whole, the book is anything but 
cheery, though festivities and humorous 
incidents are recounted. Yet it is not 
spiteful. As a reporter, Mr. Wohlforth 
shows discipline, however much he re- 
belled against it at the academy. 

He left West Point in 1927 and has 
no illusions about the army. In the 
past four years he has written many 
articles criticizing national defense in 
general and our system of military 
training in particular. He says that 
while the articles “have annoyed the 
aging Generals in the War Department 
no end, I have been receiving consid- 
erable correspondence from young (and 
more alert) army officers who agree 
with me.” 


Recently Mr. Wohlforth has been in 
Washington digging up facts for Sena- 
tor Nye, who is to investigate “the 
armament and munitions racket.” 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Loves, Big 
Thrills, and Popular Medicine 


DUEL. By Ronald Fangen. 379 pages, 92,000 
words. Viking, New York. $2.50. 


Scandinavian story of two friends, a 
poor country doctor and a very success- 
ful law professor. The doctor’s jeal- 
ousy spoils their friendship, but their 
wives, sons, and daughters get so mixed 
up with each other that life becomes 
one long struggle for psychological su- 
premacy. Interesting . but gloomy. 
“Pretty deep these Norwegians,” as the 
critics have said of Ibsen. 


VITALITY. By Boris Sokoloff. 173 pages, 49,- 
000 words. Dutton, New York. $2. 


A semi-scientific discussion of the 
spark of life by a specialist in cancer. 
He outlines the discoveries which have 
made the adrenal gland known as “the 
gland of life,” and lactic acid as “the 
fuel of the brain.” For readers who 
would like to find out what makes their 
wheels go ’round. 

BLACK AUGUST. By Dennis Wheatley. 349 
— 98,000 words. Dutton, New York. 

Thriller laid in London 50 years 
hence, when the American embargo 
has reduced England to starvation, and 
Grey Shirts are fighting Communists. 
Complete with a-brave young man, a 
Lady Veronica, a journalist who takes 
bullets with his tea, and a typist de- 
scribed as ‘“‘a pocket Venus.” 


RUMOUR OF HEAVEN. By Beatrix Lehmann. 
301 pages, 69,000 words. Morrow, New 
York. $2.50. 


Clare, heroine of this novel, is left 
stranded as the story begins. She lives 
in remote Prince’s Acre, England, 
where she has to take care of a father, 
brother and sister, all of. whom are 
frail mentally. Pretty bleak till the 
bright Max Ralston comes along, and 
even then there are plenty of complica- 
tions. A first novel by Rosamond Leh- 
mann’s sister. Appealing but not re- 
markable. 


FOURTH ESTATE 





CODE DISPUTE: ANPA Fights 
Guild Member on Labor Board 


For newspaper publishers generally 
the New Deal has been a lush deal. 
Advertising lineage has risen steadily in 
52 representative cities from 76,000,000 
lines in the bleak March of 1933 to 112,- 
000,000 lines last month. Circulations 
have also boomed upward. 

Despite these benefits, United States 
publishers pick many flaws in the New 
Deal. They dislike the Child Labor 
Amendment, which they fear would 
give carrier-boy jobs to men. They dis- 
like the Tugwell Bill which would rob 
them of much patent nostrum business, 
They are not too pleased with the Truth 
in Securities Act which pulled much fi- 
nancial advertising from newspapers. 
Above all they dislike the American 
Newspaper Guild—the organization 
which would “unionize” editorial work- 
ers. 

Last week the powerful American 
Newspaper Publishers Association put 
its foot down. It refused to allow a 
Johnson-appointed guild representative 
and an additional publisher to sit on 
the NRA-created newspaper labor 
board, which has been composed of four 
publishers and delegates from the four 
big mechanical unions in the trade. 

It is rumored that if President Roose- 
velt, by executive order, appoints a 
guild member the ANPA will bring suit 
against the NRA. 

“No good purpose,” growled news- 
paper owners, “‘would be served by the 
enlargement of the board.” Two more 
members would ‘make the board un- 
wieldly . . . add to the cost of opera- 
tion.” 

The guild scoffed. Size and expense 
had nothing to do with the case. The 
publishers, it felt, merely objected to 
dealing with the guild, to lending it 
prestige. They did not want to see it 
join forces with the four mechanical 
unions. 

Furthermore the owners feared that 
should President Roosevelt set the ex- 
ecutive order precedent and go un- 
challenged, he might later issue orders 
on such troublesome questions as hours 
and wages. 

_ The ANPA’s right to protest rested 
on the fact that the newspaper code 
is an “assent” code. Accepted by 14,- 
000 newspapers, it was signed on the 
understanding that it could not be al- 
tered without the subscribers’ consent. 

The storm center of the row was the 
Johnson appointee, 32-year-old Jona- 
than Eddy, executive secretary of the 
guild and one of its most active cham- 
pions. He surveys the world shrewdly 
through spectacles. Graduating from 
Cornell in 1924, he got his first news- 
paper job on The New York Times. 
Soon he became one of its ace report- 
ers. 

When he took the guild job, he also 
took a sharp salary cut. He didn't 
seem to mind. “I’m having a lot of 
fun,” he said. 

His energies promise to make the 
guild a force to be taken seriously. 
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STAGE: Summer Footlights Line 
Up Again From Coast to Coast 


A wave of horror swept the country 
when NRA threatened to impose a code 
on Summer theatres. It looked as if 
barns in culture centers from Maine to 
Washington would be empty, but the 
menace passed. 

Last year, Summer theatres achieved 
their most active season. Makeshift 
stages sprang up like toadstools over 
the United States, and Americans be- 
came enthusiastically drama-conscious. 
These same efforts will be repeated this 
year along with well-established insti- 
tutions that have acted as forerunners 
in the movement for many years. 

The Cornish School, Seattle, Wash., 
is one of the oldest of the group. 





ACME 
Mary Rogers, Warned by Her Father, 
Will, to Beware of Hisses in Maine 


Founded in 1917 by Miss Nellie C. Cor- 
nish, it gained immeasurably by the aid 
of Ellen Van Volkenburg and Maurice 
Browne, originators of the American 
Little Theatre movement. These two 
actor-producers’ London careers were 
starred by such successes as “Othello” 
with Paul Robeson, and “Journey’s 
End.” The Cornish students will have 
a six-week season. They will give a 
play brought by Miss Van Volkenburg 
from England. 


Iowa claims the famous Cornell Col- 
lege Summer Theatre. Opening June 
18 with a Moliere play, Cornell will fea- 
ture a School for Comedy throughout 
its third season. 

Another active State this year is Col- 
orado. The Elitch Gardens Theatre 
(Denver), holding this year’s premiere 
June 23 with such actors as Donald 
Woods and Katheryn Givney, is one of 
the first American stock companies. It 
opened its doors in 1892, presenting, 
among other celebrities, Sarah Bern- 
hardt and Minnie Maddern Fiske. 
July 21, Central City will celebrate its 
third annual play festival with “Othel- 





lo,” settings by Robert Edmond Jones. 

Among prominent theatres in Ohio 
is Cleveland’s Western Reserve Uni- 
versity with Director Barclay Leathem, 
student under Max Reinhardt in Vien- 
na. Akron will observe the season 
through the activities of the Colonial 
Theatre which opened this month with 
“Big Hearted Herbert.” 

Picturesque Barter Theatre in Ab- 
ingdon, Va., accepts barter instead of 
cash at the box office. Housed in old 
Martha Washington College, this troupe 
of experienced actors has chosen St. 
Rita of the Impossible as its patron 
saint. Last year its profits consisted 
of a barrel of jam and a pig which 
subsequently brought forth five little 
piglets. 

New England buzzes with activity. 
Sprinkled with popular resorts which 
furnish audiences, it has long been the 
Summer theatre’s heaven. It boasts 
literally hundreds of fine groups. Wal- 
ter Hartwig, in Ogunquit, Me., will 
present Maude Adams in “Twelfth 
Night” during July. 

Mary Rogers, daughter of the fa- 
mous Will, made her debut this year at 
the Lakewood Theatre, Skowhegan, 
Me. “As Maine hisses, so hisses the 
nation,” her father wired. ‘Make for 
Canada the minute the curtain falls.” 
Her enthusiastic audience would not 
allow it. 

Under the guiding hand of Lawrence 
Langner, Theatre Guild director, the 
Westport Country Playhouse in Con- 
necticut will start another season June 
28. Artistically and financially it is 
one of the most successful Summer 
groups. From its workshop last year 
came the Broadway hits “The Pursuit 
of Happiness” and “Champagne Sec.” 
Among its presentations this year will 
be Mr. Langner’s play “America 
Dances,” with music by Vernon Duke, 
composer of the current “Ziegfield Fol- 
lies.” 

In West Falmouth, Mass., Robert 
Ross and Otis Chatfield-Taylor will 
open again the Beach Theatre, offering 
a dramatic course under Miss Hilda 
Spong’s supervision. Miss Spong is the 
youngest leading lady ever to play in 
London’s famous Drury Lane Theatre. 
“Forever and Forever,” a new play by 
Courtney Savage, will be tried out here 
in July. 

The Nantucket Theatre gives per- 
formances Thursdays and Fridays and 
will offer former Broadway productions 
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and two new plays. In Stockbridge, 
Mass., the Berkshire Players are un- 
dertaking repertory. Opening July 2, 
they will present eight plays. Eugenie 
Leontovitch; of “Grand Hotel” fame, 
will appear in “Romance.” 

On Long Island will be many more 
well-known groups. Cliff Theatre at 
St. James; Academy Theatre at Wood- 
mere, and The Hampton Players will 
do their part for a theatrical Summer. 

New Jersey and New York have their 
share of colorful players. The Hopat- 
cong Broadway Players, so successful 
with last year’s tryout “No More La- 
dies,”’ will start their new season in 
July in Netcong, N. J. The Westchester 
Playhouse in Mt. Kisco, N. Y., seats 
376. Curtain time is signified by the 
ringing of a cow bell. In this, its third 
year, distinguished guest stars will 
apear in recent Broadway plays. 

From this nation-wide cultural en- 
terprise will come a crop of great 
playwrights, actors, and directors who 
will lift the theatre to new heights. 
Such is the dream of thousands of en- 
thusiasts from Bangor to San Diego. 


“CAVALCADE:” 
First U. S. Group to Produce Drama 


Pasadena Playhouse, 


“Nay, nay” said wary American pro- 
ducers. They looked at Noel Coward’s 
“Cavalcade” with its cast of 202 and 
its 20 settings. Then they looked the 
other way, appalled by the expense. 

Brave Pasadena Playhouse and its 
amateur cast took up the challenge. A 
few days ago, they gave the first 
American stage production of this elab- 
orate pageant that won international 
applause on the screen. A member of 
the Little Theatre group which never 
pays its actors anything, the Play- 
house was undismayed by cost. 

Doris Lloyd and Ralph Freud suc- 
cessfully played the leads. Miss Lloyd 
is the daughter of Frank Lloyd who 
directed the Fox film version of the 
play. 

The servant Ellen and her Cockney 
husband Bridges were played, with 
humor and pathos, by Sharley Simp- 
son and Eric Snowden. The support- 
ing cast had weak moments, but the 
performance as a whole was a definite 
feather in the Playhouse’s cap. 

The impressive Pasadena Community 
Playhouse has a seating capacity of 
832. It is a far cry from the theatre’s 
simple beginnings in 1916. In that year, 
Gilmor Brown arrived in Pasadena with 
a company of professional players and 
opened shop in the old Savoy Theatre 
on North Fair Oaks Avenue. 

Two years later the players were 
reorganized on an unsalaried amateur 
basis, and the Pasadena Community 
Playhouse was legally incorporated. 
Mr. Brown became paid _ director. 
Now, this theatre produces 25 plays 
annually in addition to innumerable 
workshop tryouts. 

Mr. Brown made a happy choice in 
1932 when he selected Morris Ankrum 
as his assistant. Mr. Ankrum has acted 
as director to the Tacoma, Wash., Lit- 
tle Theatre, toured with George Arliss 
in “The Green Goddess,” and played 
opposite Lorette Taylor on Broadway. 


GLAMOUR: Mae Murray Beams Gayly 
In Her First Straight Stage Role 


The golden-headed glamour girl, Mae 
Murray, last week stepped. before foot- 
lights of the Cort Theatre, New York, 
and threw wide her arms. She was 
welcoming her public to a new triumph. 

For the first time in her varied ca- 
reer of Follies, movies, and matrimony, 
she has taken a straight dramatic part 
on the stage. The subject chosen for 
this new experiment is “The Milky 
Way,” hard-boiled prizefight comedy 
which opened last month. 

Miss Murray, when she can remem- 
ber, plays the part of Anne, the so- 
phisticated lady love of the fighter’s 
manager. Mostly, she is Mae Murray, 
happily beaming at her audience. 


SCREEN: “Along Came Sally” Is 


British Version on Gangsters 


Gaumont British Pictures have their 
own theory on how to eliminate the 
American pestilence—the gangster. 


In “Along Came Sally,” a successful 
night club impresario, Mr. Kelly (Sam 
Hardy), flees to London to avoid pay- 
ing “protection” to New York gang- 
sters. They follow Kelly and assure 


“ARE WE CIVILIZED:” Two old favor- 
ites joined forces last week for a theat- 
rical come-back. William Farnum, be- 
fore his illness six years ago, was a be- 
loved idol of the screen and stage. He 
returns now at 58 to take the lead in 
this curious hodge-podge of film story 
and old news reels. 

Edwin Carewe, responsible for such 
past successes as “Resurrection” and 
“The Spoilers,” was persuaded by Ras- 
pin Productions to take up again a 
director’s responsibilities. Mr. Carewe 
retired from films several years ago to 
supervise a new project for garbage 
disposal in Texas. 

“Are We Civilized” deals with injus- 
tice of government dictatorship. Bill 
Farnum portrays a gentle liberal who 
loses his life while haranguing Officials. 
During most of the picture, the veter- 
an actor is busy delving into the past 
to set forth the cruelties of tyrants. 

“PRIVATE SCANDAL:” A gruesomely 
planned suicide becomes a murder in 
this Paramount film. It is one of the 
last pictures made by the recently de- 
ceased Lew Cody. 

Against this macabre background, 
Zasu Pitts, as secretary to the dead 
man, and Ned Sparks, a sour-faced 
detective, conduct their comic antics 
The combination of slow-motion Pitts 
and a fast-moving murder mystery is 





Cicely Courtneidge’s Murder-Dance in British Film, “Along Came Sally” 


him that London Bobbies are no men- 
ace to their career. His London club 
also must be “protected.” 

Then Sally comes along in the per- 
son of Cicely Courtneidge. She foils 
the gangsters. She also makes things 
merry by inventing a new form of 
Apache dance. 

Unable to take Kelly for a ride, the 
gunmen sneak one of their number in- 
to the club as the Apache dancer. 
Armed with a pistol, he plans to shoot 
Kelly during the dance. Unnerved by 
Sally’s riotous antics, he succeeds only 
in being knocked out. 

Miss Courtneidge, 41-year-old come- 
dienne of the English stage, has been 
in movies only since 1929. So far she 
has kept away from Hollywood. Nine 
years ago she appeared on a New York 
stage in “By The Way,” a British musi- 
cal show. 


made even more entertaining by highly 
amusing dialogue. 

“THe Lire OF VERGIE WINTERS:” Ann 
Harding does it again. A child out of 
wedlock is an every-day occurrence in 
this star’s film life. 

Taking the part of an honest milliner 
in a small town, she becomes involved 
with the State’s leading politician (John 
Boles). Their clandestine life together 
makes the story. The illegitimate child, 
in her early years, is played by Bonita 
Granville, who also took the part of 
Miss Harding’s daughter in “Westward 
Passage.” 

Many old favorites are seen in the 
RKO picture. Ben Alexander and Wes- 
ley Barry, famous boy stars of silent 
movies, appear as small-town Romeos 
contending for the favors of another 
“silent” favorite, Molly O’Day. 
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The car for your most com- 

fortable carefree travel any- 

where is one of these new 
Pontiac Touring Sedans with big 
built-in trunks. Plenty of room in 
Pontiac’s trunk for your luggage, 
golf clubs, practically everything 
you need to take along. Weather- 
proof, dustproof, rattleproof, too, 
because Pontiac’s trunks are built 
in— part of the car itself, not just an 
extra or an afterthought. ... And the 
Pontiac car itself! Big, roomy, with 
beautiful streamlined Fisher bodies. 


Did you ever get yourself packed in the 
back seat of a sedan along with the rest of 
the luggage—no fum, is it? 


One of the world’s smoothest 
8-cylinder engines. Remarkably eco- 
nomical—owners report 16 to 18 miles 
to the gallon... .Fully-enclosed Knee- 
Action wheels. Safe Bendix steel- 
cable brakes, Fisher No Draft Venti- 
lation, and many other advantages 
that make Pontiac the outstanding 
value in the low-priced field. See it 
... drive it... compare prices... 
before you buy any car. 


and up, listprices at Pontiac, Mich, 
Illustrated, the 2-Door Touring 
Sedan, $745, With standard extra 
equipment, price is $32 additional. 
Pontiac isa General MotorsValue. 


Dons say: 16 te 18 mile ta the gallbre® 








